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Unfamiliar Faces 


Six famous Bostonians you’ve never seen 


by D. C. Denison 

When I was 14, I remember 
how surprised I was to see my 
favorite disc jockey’s picture in 
the paper. He was much older 
than I had imagined and sort of 
dumpy besides. I was disap- 
pointed; but how was I sup- 
posed to know? All I had to go on 
was a disembodied voice from a 
transistor radio, and like Dor- 
othy in The Wizard of Oz I nev- 
er thought that all that high- 
gloss: glamour could be coming 
from a little fat guy behind a 
control panel. 

Now I’m used to it. In Boston, 
we all deal with this kind of 
faceless person every day — on 
the phone, over loudspeakers, 
through the mail. As we listen, 
the imagination strains to fill in 
the visual blanks — a face, a 


dress, a tie — but sometimes it’s. 


just too much. After whole days 
of relating to nothing but tape 
recorders and computers, we be- 
gin to lose our faith in human- 
ity. Perhaps Boston actually has 
a population of 16 and the rest is 
done with mirrors. 

It’s hard to deal with someone 
you have never seen, but there is 
life behind the facades. Re- 
cently the Phoenix took a look 
backstage in Boston for the 
people with whom everybody 
deals but nobody sees, the ones 
you’ve never laid eyes. on (but 
you know they’re around). For 


the curious, then, a gallery of 
Boston’s unfamiliar faces. 


Lief Jenson 
Resident announcer, 
WNAC-TV 

“I’ve got a great job. Every 
day I spend three to four hours 
sitting in a booth, taping spot 
announcements — things like 
“WNAC-TV, TELE-7” and 
Candlepins for Cash today at 
5:30 on Channel 7.” Sure it’s a 
little boring, but one of the chal- 
lenges is not letting the dullness 
come through. Besides, there are 
many advantages. First of all, 
I’m delighted to be anonymous. 
I’ve been in television for 36 
years as a newscaster, a talk 
show host and even an anchor- 
man, but quite frankly I’ve got- 
ten tired of it all — the makeup, 
the hair spray, the bright lights, 
the ratings.... Now I’m in 


Joe Green 
WBZ Traffic Watch 

“T like being ahonymous. I see 
myself as a reporter, not as a pro- 
moter or show business charac- 
ter. I don’t want to be a star. My 
job is to report causes of traffic 
tie-ups, to help people get on 
their way. And believe it or not, I 
like Boston drivers — I defend 
them. First of all, look what they 
have to work with — cowpaths. 
And, all their bobbing and weav- 
ing — well, at least it keeps traf- 
fic moving.” 


semi-retirement from active 
broadcasting and I don’t want to 
worry about those things. This 
job is perfect, just great. 

“My kind of announcer is a 
dying breed — the articulation, 
the pear-shaped tones ... I’ve 
got the classic radio voice and 
WNAC likes to have me do the 
call letters. The way the call let- 
ters are announced tells the gen- 
eral public who we are — it’s our 
identity, so it’s important that a 
good announcer handle it right. 
To most people I represent the 
official voice of the station. 
People may hear me 10 times a 
day but nobody recognizes me 
... Well, once in a while a tele- 
phone operator will ask me, 
‘Where have I heard your voice 
before?’ But when my mouth is 
closed I’m anonymous.” 


Tony Nota . 
Official Scorekeeper 
Boston Bruins 

“Every game is the same to 
me. I don’t really notice who is 
winning and losing — I’m too 
busy looking at the officials. The 
trick is concentration. If you 
don’t know what's happening 
out there and suddenly the of- 
ficial blows his whistle, you can 
lose a lot. of precious moments. 
True, those moments mean 
nothing to the players early in 


the game; in the first period you 
could let that clock run for 10 
seconds and nobody would no- 
tice it. But near the end of the 
game, especially if it is tied or 
close, if that clock goes a second 
more, everybody in the joint 
knows. Then I’m the bum — but 
since nobody knows who I am, I 
don’t worry. Satisfaction? As I 
said, nobody knows who I am, 
but I get my satisfaction from 
doing my job well — pride in my 
work, that’s the reward.” 
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Marcia Litchfield 

The Voice of Audubon 
259-8805 

On the record: 

“This is the Voice of Audu- 
bon. Yesterday at Wellfleet there 
were three black skimmers with 
a very young chick, a yellow 
crown night heron and a mi- 
grant shrank. At Truro, a yel- 
lowheaded blackbird and a few 
pippits were spotted. At East- 
ham, at the Marconi Station, a 
large sparrow was seen around a 
maintenance sign. And at Plum 
Island, there was a yellow billed 
cuckoo, six oyster catchers, and 
a Connecticut warbler. The Sa- 
bine’s gull was seen again at 
Newburyport. Thank you for 
calling.” 

Off the record: 
“The Voice of Audubon is a 











service to the bird watchers or 
‘birders’ in the area. If someone 
sees a noteworthy bird they call 
us and we put it on the next 
tape. Of course, sometimes we 
get calls from old ladies who 
claim that white doves, messen- 
gers from God, are flying around 
their houses, so we make sure the 
caller is reputable. 

“TF compile and read the list 
because I am high on what we 
call the ‘pecking order’ which 
means that I am one of the more 
knowledgeable ‘birders’ in the 
office. I think it’s a great idea 
and a lot of people use it — we 
get over 200 calls a day. Now we 
are even putting the transcript of 
the Voice of Audubon in the Sat- 
urday Globe, but I’m sure the 
dedicated birders will keep call- 
ing. 
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Gil Smith 
Regional Manager 
Muzak Corporation 
“If you live or work in Boston, 
you just can’t get away from Mu- 
zak. We’re everywhere — Logan 
Airport, all the Stop and Shops, 
Park Street subway station, all 
the McDonalds and Friendly’s 
.. and it’s all coming from 
this small office in Needham. 
“You’re not supposed to lis- 
ten to Muzak like you would lis- 
ten to a record. Muzak works on 
the subconscious mind to re- 
lieve boredom and fatigue. It 
raises you to a level and it keeps 











you there — we call it ‘Stimulus 
Progression Programming.’ How 
do we do it? Well, when we re- 
cord the music in New York we 
carefully control the instrumen- 
tation, orchestra size, tempo and 
rhythm to provide a psycholog- 
ical and physiological ‘lift’ when 
you are at your lowest energy lev- 
els — usually around 10:30 in the 
morning and 3:30 in the after- 
noon. I get a certain satisfaction 
from knowing that-not only am I 
giving Boston something pleas- 
ant to listen to, but I’m making 
them feel better and work har- 
der at the same time.” 
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Lawton Wolf 
Presiden, 
Peggy Lawton Bakeries 
(Makers of Peggy Lawton 
cookies) 

“There is really no Peggy Law- 
ton, or rather there are two Peg- 
gy Lawtons — my wife Peggy 


’ and me, Lawton. We are both 


quiet people and we don’t care 
for publicity, so we like the idea 
of an imaginary character. It lets 
us keep a low profile. 

“We started about 27 years 
ago when I ran the Sampler Res- 
taurant in Dedham. Everyone 
liked Peggy’s brownies so much 
that we decided to make them 
full-time. Soon we added fig 
squares, chocolate chips and oat- 
meal cookies — all of them 100 
percent natural. Now we make 
more than a million cookies a 
week and we are distributed in 
nine states, with 1500 outlets in 
Massachusetts alone. We're do- 
ing very well, but we like our pri- 
vacy. Our trademark, the wo- 
man over the old-fashioned 
stove, is about as close to Peggy 
Lawton as anyone’s going to get. 
I like to think that my wife Peg- 
gy and myself sort of hide be- 
hind that stove.” 


~The 
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One-Billion-Dollar 
Student 


You kids are worth 
your weight in $5 bills - 


by Michael Matza 

One of the funniest moments 
in the multi-media presentation 
Where’s Boston examines Bos- 
ton as a college town. Eight huge 
screens are filled with colorful 
university still life: a second- 
hand sofa being wedged up a 
narrow Back Bay staircase; a 
hitchhiker on the Longfellow 
Bridge; a bookstore browser 
richocheting in a trance from 
“sociology” to ‘“‘black exper- 
ience” like a word junkie stalk- 
ing a fix. But it’s the sound track 
that really sets the hook. To the 
instantly recognizable Mickey 
Mouse Club theme song a chor- 
us cheers: ‘‘M-I-T, P-H-D, M-O- 
N-E-Y.” The laughter nearly 
raises the roof. 

From the New England Insti- 
tute of Anatomy, Sanitary 
Science and Embalming (1907), 
to staid old Harvard itself 
(1636), the 65 colleges and uni- 
versities in the Greater Boston 
area have always had a very sig- 
nificant dollar impact on the 
local economy. 

As a potent-force in Boston- 
area money markets, the col- 
leges and universities which ring 
the Hub are best viewed as an in- 
dustry; one which, like General 
Motors in Detroit, exerts a snow- 
balling sphere of influence and 
causes more than a little contro- 
versy over what has been called 
“the town/gown nexus.” Does 
education take from Boston 
more than it gives back in re- 
turn? Not to hear the universi- 
ties tell it. 

Immodestly billed as the 
“leading center of knowledge in 
the United States,’’ Bos- 
ton/Cambridge enjoys superstar 
status among the country’s 
learning centers, nosing out New 
York, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles and Washington, D.C. for 
the highest percentage of the 
population enrolled in college. 
According to the most recent 
census data, of 15 major metro- 
politan areas surveyed, Boston 
ranked eighth in total popula- 
tion (2,753,804) but, with 
149,420 enrolled students, took 
the percentage blue ribbon with 
a whopping 5.43 percent. While 
New York claims nearly triple 
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the total enrollment of students, 
it places sixth in the field with a 
mere 3.43 percent of the total 
population. Stop a pedestrian on 
a street in Boston and the chan- 
ces are — better than anywhere 
in the country — he’s carrying 
his homework and a funny-faced 
plastic ID. 

While few disputes arise over 
Boston’s celebrity status as 


Brain Bin No. 1, impassioned ar- 
guments are fought regularly 
over whether or not universities 
should continue to be entitled to 
the property-tax exemptions 
they have enjoyed since 1836. In 
order “to cherish the interest of 
literature and the sciences and 
all seminaries of them,” the 
Massachusetts General Court in- 
voked its general constitutional 


| 
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authority to exempt education- 
al institutions from paying prop- 
erty taxes on lands used for 
educational purposes. In the 
past decade, a sour economy and 
money shortage in the cities have 
led critics from all quarters to 
call for putting educational in- 
stitutions on a pay-as-you-go ba- 
sis. While Harvard, MIT and a 

Continued on page 8 


The yearly 
influx of nearly 
a quarter- 
million 
students to 
local colleges 
makes higher 
education one 
of the big 
industries in 
the Boston 
GFeG..... 
Student bank 
accounts alone 
represent $28 
million. 



































The Advent/2 





ow You Can Spend L 
And Get More. 












The Advent/3 








Both the Advent/2 and Advent/3 speaker 
systems are designed to provide a level of 
sound quality that once cost—and, for the 
most part, still does cost — considerably more. 

For well under $100, the Advent /2 offers the 
kind of sound that many (and maybe most) 
people would never think of improving on in 
any respect. And in the $50 range the Advent /3 
offers very much the same sound. Both have 
the same frequency range—within a half- 
octave of the best you can buy at any price. 
They also have near-identical detail, accuracy, 
and octave-to-octave musical balance. 

The Advent/2 can provide more than enough 
low-distortion sound to fill a healthy-sized liv- 
ing room with all the music most people will 
ever want. And it is efficient enough to be used 
with amplifiers and receivers that are moder- 
ately priced and powered, which makes it an 
even better value than its price indicates. 

The Advent/3 won’t play quite as loudly as 
the Advent /2. (That is the only real difference 
in audible performance between the two.) But 
it will fill an average-sized living room with a 
satisfying amount of sound. And its overall 
sound quality is a revelation in its price class. 


Advent Corporation, 195 Albany Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139. 


If you can’t spend a great deal of money on 
audio equipment, but would like expensive 
sound, we think you will find the Advent/2 
and Advent/3 well worth hearing. 














Thank you. 
Ee Oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
; Advent Corporation, 195 Albany Street, i 
; Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 ; 
t Please send information on the Advent/2 i 
: and the Advent/3. ‘| 
i Name t 
: Address. : 
: City ; 
g State Zip i 


The cabinets of the Advent/2 and 
Advent/3 are constructed of non- 
resonant particle board finished in 
walnut-grain vinyl. The Advent/2 
is also available, at slight extra 
cost, in a distinctive white molded 
cabinet with a metal grille. 
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Beyond the Campus: 
Boston Neighborhoods 


Where the North, South, East and West Ends meet 


by Nancy Pomerene 

Ask a native Bostonian where 
she’s from and she’s as likely to 
reply “Oh, St. Brendan’s” as 
anything else. 

It’s not that she doesn’t like 
Dorchester or even the Nepon- 
set section of that sprawling 
mini-city, it’s just that it’s eas- 
ier to identify with the smaller 
parish than the larger neighbor- 
hood. 

Separate identity is what Bos- 
ton’s all about. The city is its 
neighborhoods. The parochial- 
ism derives as much from the 
city’s dribs-and-drabs growth as 
from its Irish-Catholicism. In the 
beginning, Boston was just Sam- 
uel Blackstone’s well in what is 
now Haymarket in the North 
End — an attraction that 
brought the first large group of 
settlers from Shawmut, across 
the water in modern Charles- 
town. 

Boston in the 1600s was an is- 
land and the 15 or so neighbor- 
hoods that now make up this city 
of 617,000 people began, like 
most Massachusetts communi- 
ties, as independent freeholds, 
slowly absorbed over three cen- 
turies into the expanding city, 
yet each never forgetting its sep- 
arate heritage. 

Boston has the strongest 
neighborhood mentality of any 
major city in the nation — a 
sense of identity that has pro- 
duced more neighborhood as- 
sociations and groups per capita 
than any other city; provides a 
market in every neighborhood 
for its own weekly newspaper; an 
axiomatic battle cry for politi- 
cians, and divisions that have 
produced race, class and eco- 
nomic warfare. 

The original town of Boston 
included modern Beacon Hill, 
downtown and the South End, 
along with the then-submerged 
Back Bay and Fenway. All the 
rest of the city as it is now — 
from East Boston to Hyde Park 
— was originally separate towns 
or their subjuncts. Each of these 
former towns, whatever other 
faults it may have, contributes a 
distinctive flavor to the thing 
that is Boston, the Grande Dame 
of American cities. 


North End and West End 
These are Boston at a glance. 
There are few remnants of the 
17th century here but the rest — 
Paul Revere’s 18th century 
house, the 19th century Water- 
front, the 20th century mod- 
ernization culminating in the 
stone fortress of City Hall — is 
all within a mile radius. The 
West End, once a slum, is now 
Charles River Park, with its pa- 
tina of wealth. The real life is in 
the North End, once headquar- 
ters for legendary politician 
Martin Lomasney’s Irish ma- 


chine, now Italian and full of the 
whiz-bang atmosphere of a mar- 
ket town. Haymarket’s open air 
vegetable stands, the restored 
Quincy Markets and Faneuil 
Hall, the Waterfront nightlife 
make this area the most excit- 
ing in the city, for a while at 
least. On Lewis Wharf the re- 
novated apartments and con- 
dominiums in old warehouses 
are going for $500 a month while 
two blocks away poorer families 
worry that their neighborhood’s 
attractiveness and rising prices 
will drive out the very people 
who make it worthwhile. 


East Boston 

Across the Harbor is the place 
where Americans won their first 
battle of the Revolution, where 
the Yankee Clippers were built, 
where Jack Kennedy’s grand- 
father ran a bar for other Irish 
immigrants and where the cur- 
rent residents suffer with the 
world’s eighth (allegedly) bus- 
iest airport. Originally the area 
was Noddle’s Island, not Noodle, 
and just after the battle of Con- 
cord in 1775 some Patriots 
fought a successful skirmish with 
the British over the cows and 
sheep grazing there. One skir- 
mish or another has been going 
on since. East Boston residents 
are the only citizens of Boston 
who have to pay to get into their 
city, whether by bridge or tun- 


nel. The area’s insularity buf- 
fered it from busing and too 
much new money, but also cut it 
off from development and many 
of the services the city puts into 
other neigborhoods. 


Charlestown 

It’s just as isolated as East 
Boston, and the Irish Townies, 
like the Italian Easties, prefer it 
that way. Charlestown was here 
before Boston; in fact, it wasn’t 
annexed to the city until 1874. 
During the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, the entire town was burned 
in an effort to keep the Patriots 
out of Boston — and ever since 
Townies have been wondering 
what’s so great about being part 
of the city. The Warren Tavern 
may well be among the best res- 
taurants in the city, if you can 
find it among the one-way and 
dead end streets around City 
Square. 

The area has been neglected 
by the city, but not by busing, 
much to the anger of its resi- 
dents. Still, even the Townies 
are changing, and an influx of 
urban renewal money and 
young, better-paid people has 
helped make Charlestown one of 
the hottest properties in the city. 


South Boston 

When Southie children grow 
up, they either move in with 
their parents or to Scituate or 
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Marshfield, the south South 
Boston. Either way, their heart 
still belongs to A Street. The 
South Boston peninsula was part 
of Dorchester until 1804 and the 
first bridge to Boston wasn’t 
built until 1805; when Southie 
kids cross a bridge they’re not 
going to another part of their 
city, they’re “goin’ over Bos- 
ton.” The northern half of the 
neighborhood is industrial, home 
of Gillette and Stop & Shop, and 
the southern half is mostly com- 
posed of neat, well-kept homes. 
Southie’s beaches are the best in 
the city, if you’re white. 


Dorchester 

The more than 180,000 people 
in this area constitute the state’s 
second largest city. And if it were 
a city it would have all the ad- 
vantages and tribulations of the 
metropolis of which it is a part. 
Its huge land area encompasses 
the black enclaves to the north, 
the white bastions in the south; 


Jamaica Plain 


tenements and slums, triple- 
deckers and Victorian man- 
sions; cluttered alleys and tree- 
lined avenues. It has a major 
university campus, a large hos- 
pital, ocean beach and vast 
parks — including Franklin 
Park, which rivals New York’s 
Central Park in every facet from 
zoos to crime. This town has 
both a drive-in theater and a 
1940s style Saturday matinee 
shoot-’em-up and four cartoons 
movie house. Some of the most 
active neighborhood groups in 
the city are in Dorchester, with a 
new street association springing 
up almost every month (al- 
though that may have more to do 
with Mayor Kevin White’s bud- 
ding political machine than civ- 
ic issues). 


Mattapan 

The classic changing neigh- 
borhood, once almost totally 
Jewish and now a mixture of 
black and white, both unsure of 
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where they stand in the city’s 
scheme of things. Once, politi- 
cians used to stage massive elec- 
tion rallies on Blue Hill Avenue 
because they knew people would 
turn out; now, with city back- 
ing, residents around Mattapan 
Square patrol the streets at night 
like vigilantes. Mattapan 
Square, gateway to Milton or 
Roxbury depending on your 
point of view, has delis on the 
same street as soul food parlors. 
Politically, Mattapan lays claim 
to both black state Rep. Robert 
Fortes and the state senator, Joe 
Timilty, who almost beat Kevin 
White in last year’s mayoral 
race. Mattapan is also noted for 
being the ancestral home of Star 
Trek’s Leonard Nimoy. 


Hyde Park” 

Residential all the way. That’s 
why it was developed in the 
1870s and that’s why the town 
agreed to join Boston in 1912 
when it discovered it lacked 


# 
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enough business to provide an 
adequate tax base. 

Residential movements in 
Boston are like ripples on a 
pond; Hyde Park is wave two, 
just after the packed three-deck- 
ers in city central and just be- 
fore the white picket fences of 
West Roxbury. The first anti- 
busing private school opened 
here in 1975, 105 years after the 
first major suffragette march in 
the nation trod through the town 
square three blocks away. 


West Roxbury 

Now you're as close as you can 
get to the suburbs without leav- 
ing the city. A lot of politicians 
and city workers live here, in 
homes that are mostly classic 
semi-colonials with picket fences 
and garages. The new high 
school, built within shouting dis- 
tance of both the 19th century 
Transcendentalist utopian home 
at Brook Farm and the city 
dump, is more suburban than 
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Ohio State and with just about 
as much athletic space. 
Technically, Roslindale is part 
of West Roxbury,. although the 
residents of Roslindale won’t be- 
lieve it. There is not much dif- 
ference between the two areas, 
although, among other things, 
Roslindale has the best Leb- 
anese restaurant in the city and 
the largest model railroad club. 


Jamaica Plain 

A lot like Mattapan, only more 
delineated. Near Jamaica Pond 
the houses go for $60,000 and up. 
If West Roxbury is like blue-col- 
lar suburban Dedham, then this 
area is Brookline’s posh Chest- 
nut Hill east. Farther up Wash- 
ington Street — Boston’s true 
main street — Jamaica Plain be- 
comes plain slum, a particularly 
tough area since it didn’t get the 
attention Roxbury received in 
the heyday of Model Cities. The 
weedy swath of the Southwest 
Corridor, an unbuilt highway, 
has stalled development for 
years. 


Roxbury and the South End 

Roxbury was founded in 1730. 
Eventually, the Irish moved into 
Roxbury because the Yan- 
kee/Bostonians didn’t want 
them as neighbors. In the 1940s 
blacks moved into Roxbury be- 
cause the Irish Bostonians didn’t 
want them as neighbors. The 





neighborhood has never been 
particularly attractive, partly 
because of its geography and 
partly because of the money that 
wasn’t there. The South End, 
before Back Bay was filled, had 
money, but that moved to the 
New Land along Beacon Street 
in the 1880s. Read William Dean 
Howell’s novel The Rise of Silas 
Lapham if you really want to. 

In the 1960s federal money 
started to renovate some areas of 
Roxbury but it still has a long 
way to go, perhaps too far. The 
South End is now changing back 
to middle class and the older 
residents are as wary of that as 
the North Enders are of the 
Waterfront. 

For the resident, Roxbury is 
teeming with things to do, 
groups to join and places to go; it 
is the bastion of Afro-American 
culture in the North and the 
homeplace of art magnate Elma 
Lewis, who is about as much a 
national monument as is Old 
Ironsides. 


Beacon Hill, Back Bay, 
Kenmore and Fenway 

It’s all pretty much the same 
now, populated by the under-30, 
over 15-grand-a-year crowd. The 
swells still live on the Hill, in 
Louisburg Square and on Mt. 
Vernon Street, but the rest is 
single apartments and dorms. 
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Back Bay and the Fenway up 
to Kenmore were filled in in the 
19th century, which is why all 
the architecture looks similar. 
Queen Elizabeth II, here last 
July, thought Commonwealth 
Ave. was the prettiest street in 
America — a remark she may 
have picked up from the late Mr. 
Churchill, who dropped a simi- 
lar comment years ago after hik- 
ing from Arlington St. to All- 
ston. 

The entire area is cultured liv- 
ing, if you have the money. This 
is where the boutiques, sidewalk 
cafes, top discoes and night 
clubs, posh shops and very ex- 
pensive call girls are. The Hatch 
Shell lies along the Charles River 
behind Beacon Street — and 
where else but in Boston could 
you draw 400,000 people to hear 
semi-classical music on the 4th 
of July? 


Allston-Brighton 

Sixty-eight percent of the pop- 
ulation here, according to the 
1970 US Census, is unde? 35 and 
the rental agents and disco bars 
are well aware of it. The only rea- 
son the vacancy decontrol 
change in the city’s rent control 
law got through was because the 
city fathers knew the only people 
who would really be hurt would 
be the non-voting, non-staying 
college crowd. 

Still, the blocks around Oak 
and Union Squares are filled 
with single-family and _ three- 
decker homes, and the Alliston 
Civic Assn. may be the most 
powerful single such group in the 
city. 

* * ~ 

These very brief sketches of 
Boston’s neighborhoods omit 
such areas as Chinatown; the 
emerging Spanish community in 
the South End and in Jamaica 
Plain; the revitalized downtown 
business area itself and so many 
of the neighborhoods within 
neighborhoods. But like their 
larger counterparts, they cling 
aggressively to their own self- 
sustained image, to precisely 
what they want from Boston and 
what they’re willing to give it. 

Over the years publicists have 
tried to give Boston a name, a 
unifying theme; from the City on 
a Hill, to Hub of the Universe, 
Athens of America and, lately, 
the Liveable City. It’s been 
called Bosstown, Beantown and 
Dullsville but no one has ever 
captured in a single phrase that 
real sense of the geometrical 


g theorem, Boston’s whole is the 
= sum of its parts. Whatever the 


wow = Chamber of Commerce comes up 














with in the way of future slo- 
gans, you're still going to get the 
guy from Southie, or Dorches- 
ter, or East Boston, who’ll ask 
his pal: “Hey you wanna go over 
Boston ’n see the Sox?” 
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few other universities currently 
give money in lieu of taxes to the 
municipalities in which they 
operate, the majority claim their 
deteriorated fiscal condition 
does not permit such civic-mind- 
edness. 

With the critics of academia 
howling for blood (green not red) 
the eight major universities — 
Boston College, Boston Univer- 
sity, Brandeis, Harvard, MIT, 
Northeastern, Tufts and UMass- 
Boston — instituted a rearguard 
action by sponsoring a major sur- 
vey designed to map out the 
Very Great Contribution that 
Boston-area schools make to 
their environment. The 1974 re- 
port, prepared by a Canadian re- 
search group and distributed by 
the Association for Independent 
Colleges and Universities (the 
lobbying unit for private higher 
education) offered some very de- 
tailed and interesting findings. 
Most of the statistics cited in 
this article are from that report. 

Its prize finding states that 
“postsecondary education is a 
$1.3 billion annual enterprise 
[and] most of this money is spent 
in the Boston area.” The major 
portion of the resource base for 
this $1 billion in expenditures 
originates from outside the Bos- 
ton area so, in effect, the educa- 
tional institutions of the metro- 
politan area comprise “a major 
export industry,” manufactur- 
ing on Boston and Cambridge as- 
sembly lines hot intellectual 
merchandise that the rest of the 
country and indeed, the rest of 
the globe, is willing to pay for. A 
pie graph of the $1 billion ex- 
pended reveals that the major 
portion ($897 million) is spent on 
“operation” of the institutions; 
$256 million is spent by stu- 
dents (60 percent of which — in 
the case of the eight major 


schools — are non-local, many 
from out of state, and hence non- 
locally funded); another $120 
million is expended on con- 
struction; and the smallest slice 
of the pie, a mere $20 million, is 
attributable to out-of-state visi- 
tors lured by the magnet of the 
academy. 

Dissecting revenues, it is in- 
teresting to note that for the 
eight majors, 72 percent of 
“operating” revenue is derived 
from private sources (student 
tuition and fees, alumni gifts 
and endowment, etc.). The re- 
maining 28 percent originated 
from federal, Commonwealth 
and local government sources. 

For 1972, purchases in the 
Boston area by the eight majors 
totalled $211 million. A look at 
the major purchase categories re- 
veals that $42 million was spent 
on supplies (if spent entirely on 


chalk and erasers this produces & 
pile taller than the Washington 
Monument and about as in- 
teresting); $16 million was spent 
on food for thought (and you 
thought they should pay you to 
eat in the college cafeteria); and 
$27 million was spent on util- 
ities (explaining why every third 
light bulb in Lecture Hall 101 is 
usually unscrewed). While many 
textbooks originate here in 
manuscript form, bookstore pur- 
chases and library acquisitions 
were largely (60 percent) made 
outside of the state altogether. 
Slightly more than one third (36 
percent) were made in Boston 
and the surrounding localities. 
Using the topic of books to di- 


gress for a while — hopefully to - 


digest somie of these statistics 
which have been madly flying 
about — consider the exper- 
ience of Nobel laureate Paul 


Samuelson, MIT economist ex- 
traordinaire. It is the Horatio Al- 
ger story academicians most like 
to repeat. 

As the story runs, the year was 
1948 and Paul Samuelson was a 
member of the MIT economics 
faculty — a member just like any 
other — except for one crucial 
difference. Buried in the re- 
cesses of his brain was the re- 
cipe for one of the post-war won- 
ders of the world, that marvel of 
modern social science — the 
quintessential economics text- 
book. Ordered by his Depart- 
ment Chairman to write a sim- 
pler textbook than the one that 
was the current rage, Samuel- 
son undertook the project on 
command. More than an echo 
(eco?) of his predecessor’s work, 
Samuelson’s finished product 
made the incomprehensible at 
least palatable, peppered by 





If pondering what lies be- 
yond the Milky Way evokes 
thoughts of Mars bars, then 
you haven’t been taking ad- 
vantage of the program at the 
Museum of Science. Besides of- 
fering fascinating trips, courses 


place to park yourself on a 
rainy afternoon — the mu- 
seum has brought forth one of 
the best lecture programs in 
town. There are three ways of 
learning something new: The 
Lowell Lectures, the regular 
daily lecture-demonstration, 
and a speaker program that 
comes to you. 


The Lowell Lecture Series is 
given in cooperation with the 
Center for Astrophysics of 
Cambridge and held on Wed- 
nesdays at 8 p.m. Free tickets 
for adults over 16 may be ob- 
tained in advance at the Mu- 





seum or by sending in a self-ad- 


and shows — and being a good . 


Seeing Stars: Museum of Science 


dressed, stamped envelope two 
weeks - before the lecture you 
wish to attend. Remaining 
tickets will be available on the 
evening of the lecture. 


Oct. 6 — Discovery of Our Gal- 
axy. Dr. Charles Whitney, 
Smithsonian Astrophysical 
Observatory and Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Oct. 13 — Interacting Gal- 
axies. Dr. Alar Toomre, MIT. 
Oct. 20 — Quasars. Dr. Alan 
Lightman, Smithsonian and 
Harvard. 


Oct. 27 — Radio Galaxies. Dr. . 


Dale Dickinson, Smithsonian 
and Harvard. 

Nov. 3 — X-ray Galaxies. Dr. 
Paul Gorenstein, Smithsonian 
and Harvard. 

Nov. 10 — Gravity Waves and 
Black Holes. Dr. William 
Press, Smithsonian and Har- 
vard. 

Nov. 17 — Discovery of the 


Universe (the next decade). Dr. 
George Field, Smithsonian and 
Harvard. 


Regularly scheduled 40-min- 
ute lecture-demonstrations in 
the Planetarium are given sev- 
eral times daily. Admission is 
50 cents in addition to Mu- 
seum admission. Children un- 
der five are not admitted. 


Sept. 28 thru Oct. 4 — Stars 
of Autumn. 

Oct. 5 thru Nov. 28 — How 
High? 

Nov. 30 thru Jan. 3 — Christ- 
mas Program. 


Bringing the museum into 
your livingroom or rented hall, 
the Volunteer League Ser- 
vice offers a 20 to 45-minute 
program including a slide show 
to interested groups of any size. 
The only cost is the speaker’s 
travel expense. Call two weeks 








in advance: 723-2500, ext. 258. 


such equations as happiness = 
material consumption/desire. 
Now, in its tenth McGraw-Hill 
edition, Samuelson’s Econo- 
mics has sold more than 3.5 mil- 
lion copies and grossed an esti- 
mated $6 million in royalties. 
Every three years Samuelson 
spends a summer and a year of 
weekends updating (and mak- 
ing obsolete) the previous edi- 
tion, with the result that an 
average of 125,000 new copies are 
sold, with the regularity of clock- 
work, year after year. 

From his curious perspective, 
Paul Samuelson has some inter- 
esting comments to make about 
the impact of students and uni- 
versities on the Boston area: 

“Yes, education is one of the 
big industries in the Greater 
Boston area. I think if you’ll look 
you'll see that the largest pay- 
rolls in the Cambridge area, for 
example, are Harvard and MIT. 
Of course, like anywhere, stu- 
dents are resented by the people 
who are displaced by students. 
Central Square and Inman 
Square are becoming like the 
Left Bank, there are so many 
students there. But this resent- 
ment is the same as those people 
who resent Du Pont for coming 
to their town and displacing 
them. Yes, I think you could say 
that the tourist-town-dollar 
analogy holds, and so does the 
comparison to an army base 
down south. They love your 
money but they hate your com- 
pany. But there are people who 
like to live around universities. If 
you look at a map of the oases of 
culture in this country, you will 
have to mark big green circles 
around the areas with universi- 
ties. They are a constant source 
of lecturers, of ideas.” 

While the ideological impact a 
university makes on its com- 
munity is hard to measure, we 
will do well to stick to the nuts- 
and-bolts impact, so it’s back 
into statistics we plunge. 

Continued on page 10 














_ Thesimple geography Of 
Something Better” banking: 


If you're heading back to school 
anywhere in the Cambridge area, 
there are six BayBank Harvard 
Trust offices ready to serve you 
there. The map and addresses 
shown here will tell you which is 


closest to your campus. 


You'll find the answers to your 
money questions are really Some- 
thing Better: Something Better 
N.O.W. that pays 5% interest (with 
a $200 minimum balance) and 
Something Better Checking that’s 
free. Either way, you qualify for a 
BayBank Cash Card that enables 
you to cash a personal check up to 
$100 at any of 16 offices —as well 
as 136 other BayBank locations 


in Eastern Massachusetts. 


Come on by. We'd like to meet 
you. And help you get Something 


Better for your money. 


BayBank | Harvard Trust 


Convenient Offices in the Cambridge area: 


Harvard Square/ 1414 Mass. Ave. 
Central Square/689 Mass. Ave. 
Fresh Pond/615 Concord Ave. 


Kendall Square/226 Main St 
Porter Square/ 1847 Mass. Ave. 
Technology Square/575 Tech. Sq. 


Plus 10 offices in Belmont, Arlington, Lexington, Concord, Littleton and Groton. 























Where too 








your First free checking 


account in Boston. 
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Students . .. aS soon as you hit town, save 
yourself hassles over money by opening your local 
checking account at The First National Bank of 
Boston. We have handy offices— more than any 
other bank in town. This map and list will help you 
find your way around. 

We'll even give you charge-free checking— 
just maintain any kind of savings account with us 
and it’s yours. So why pay a single penny for the 
checks you write? 

It takes only a few minutes to open a check- 
ing account. Stop in at The First with any of your 
banking needs this year . . .we’re the first people 
to talk to. 


Boston College 
Brighton Office, . 
5 Chestnut Hill Ave. 


Boston State 

Huntington Avenue Office 
corner of Massachusetts Ave. 
Bost ager: 


Kenmore Square Office, 
560 Commonwealth Ave. 
Massachusetts Avenue Office, 


corner of Commonwealth Ave. 


& College 
Boylston Office 
757 Boylston Street opp. 
Prudential Center 


amberlayne Junior College - 


Kenmore Square Office, 
560 Commonwealth Ave. 
Emerson 


Berkeley Street Office, 
210 Berkeley St. 


os The First 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 





Kenmore Square Office, 


560 Commonwealth Ave. 
Brookline Avenue Office, 


450 Brookline Ave. 


Fisher Junior 


Berkeley Street Office, 
210 Berkeley Street 
Grahm Junior 


Kenmore Square 
560 Commonwealth Ave. 


University 


Harvard 


ice, 


Massachusetts Avenue 
Office, corner of 
Commonwealth Ave. 

ine Gibbs School 


Katharine 
Berkeley Street 


Office, 


210 Berkeley Street 


M.L.T. 


Massachusetts Avenue 
Office, corner of 
Commonwealth Ave. 


¥* Which office of The First is handiest for you? 


Northeastem University 
Huntington Avenue Office, 
corner of Massachusetts Ave. 
Brigham Circle Office, 
Huntington Ave. at Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital 


Simmons College 
Kenmore Square Office, 
560 Commonwealth Ave. 
Suffolk University 

Charles River Park 

Office, 161 Cambridge St. 
Tufts Medical and 

Dental School 

Washington Street 

Office, 710 Washington St. 
Wentworth Institute 
Brigham Circle Office, 
Huntington Ave. at Peter 


Bent Brigham Hospital 
Wheelock College 


Kenmore Square Office, 
560 Commonwealth Ave. 
Brookline Avenue Office, 
450 Brookline Ave. 
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The eight major universities 
have spent, from 1950 to 1972, 
$647 million on building pro- 
grams and physical plant. 
Roughly 55 percent of the total 
was spent in metropolitan Bos- 
ton. While no figures exist for the 
total number of local jobs cre- 
ated or the total outlay for ma- 
terials purchased locally, the ef- 
fect of this large-scale building 
program on the area economy 
has been profound. 

The impact of colleges and 
universities on the local finan- 
cial community is measured di- 
rectly in dollars and cents. The 
eight major universities held, as 
of the report dated February 
1974, combined assets in cash 
and marketable securities total- 
ing $2.1 billion. Of this, $29 mil- 
lion was cash, and the remain- 
ing $1.9 billion was revenue-gen- 
erating portfolio investments. As 
a sidelight, the largest single 
stock purchase made for the 
Harvard endowment during fis- 
cal 1975 was 417,000 shares of 
AT&T valued at $21 million on 
June 30, 1975 — placing second 
in dollar value to Harvard’s port- 
folio favorite IBM (dollar value 

. $53 million). Other Harvard fa- 
vorites include Exxon, Eastman 
Kodak, Getty Oil, General Elec- 
tric and Alcoa. If you have the 


money, a tolerance for big busi- 
ness and an inclination to play 
the market, you might follow 
Harvard's lead — it’s kind of like 
buying the tomatoes that the lit- 
tle Italian lady buys at Haymar- 
ket, only on a grander scale. Har- 
vard earns a 6.5 percent return 
on its portfolio. 

Student bank accounts repre- 
sent $28 million; of this, $21.8 
million was held in savings ac- 
counts and $6.2 million in check- 
ing accounts in area banks. Fac- 
ulty and staff at the eight ma- 
jors have $196 million in local 
banks; of this, $172.8 million was 
in savings accounts and $22.8 
million in checking accounts. In 
combination, universities, their 
students, faculties and staffs are 
a significant source of funds for 
borrowers in the metropolitan 
Boston financial community. 

However, universities are also 
on the borrowing side of the lo- 
cal money market. While many 
of their mortgage and loan ar- 
rangements are negotiated with 
out-of-state banks (particularly 
in New York), nearly half of the 
total $130 million borrowings of 
the eight majors represent loans 
made in Boston. In addition, 55 
percent of the $1 million spent 
annually on brokerage and in- 
vestment counseling is spent 
with Boston management firms. 

Since 1967, alumni gift giving 
to the eight majors has averaged 
$85 million annually, and repre- 
sents another avenue through 





Cool nights are nature’s way 
of telling you that it’s time to 
haul ‘your plants inside. It’s 
your responsibility to provide 
proper atmospheric condi- 
tions, lighting and water — and 
Lexington Gardens can help 
with its lecture series this fall 
at 93 Hancock St., Lexington. 
Lectures are held on Friday 
mornings and evenings. Ad- 
mission is $1 per lecture and 
tickets may be purchased in 
advance at the Gardens In- 
formation Area or at the door. 


Friday, 10 a.m. lectures: 
Sept. 24 — Getting Your Gar- 
den Ready For Winter. 

Oct. 8 — Bulbs. 





Plant Lust: Lexington Gardens 


Oct. 29 — Decorating With 
and Caring For Tropical House 
Plants. 


Friday, 7:15 p.m. lectures - 
Sept. 24 — Getting Your Gar- 
den Ready for Winter. 

Oct. 1 — Gardening Under 
Lights for Fall and Winter. 
Oct. 8 — Bulbs. 

Oct. 15 — Using Dried Mater- 
ials. 

Oct. 22 — Orchids. 

Oct. 29 — Decorating With 
and Caring for Tropical House 
Plants. 

Nov. 5 — Bromeliads Illus- 
trated. 

Nov. 12 — Indoor Bonsai for 





Beginners. 





which generally non-local dol- 
lars are made available to the lo- 
cal economy. 


Students, faculty, friends 
— where is their money 
spent? 

In 1972, the 70,000 full-time 
students of the eight major uni- 
versities spent an estimated $156 
million — nearly 94 percent of it 
in Boston or the surrounding cit- 
ies and towns. According to stu- 
dent estimates of their own 
spending patterns, roughly 70 
cents of every dollar spent re- 
mains in the city where the stu- 
dent studies. The remaining 30 
percent of a student’s expendi- 


tures are made in the surroun- 
ding towns. (As testimony to 
area merchants’ understanding 
of the significance of student dol- 
lars, the Boston Yellow Pages 
lists, under “Cleaners,”’ no few- 
er than half a dozen college- 
aligned dry cleaners, from Cam- 
pus Cleaners in Cambridge to 
Tufts Valet Service in  Med- 
ford.) A look at the distribution 
of student expenditures for 1972 
by students of the eight majors 
reveals that $33 million was 
spent on rent; $30 million on 
food and $17 million on drinks 
and. entertainment. As an ex- 


ample of curious priorities, stu-. 


dents spent nearly equivalent 
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You’ve got to have Sol. 


imported by The Allens of go Do Sol, Inc., Boston, Mass. 





amounts on telephone service 
and personal medical expenses 
(in each case nearly $7 million). 
Rental figures, accounting for 
the largest percentage of stu- 
dent expenditures (21 percent), 
represent money paid out by 
that portion of the student body 
(46 percent) inhabiting off-cam- 
pus housing. The figures repre- 
sent spending over an eight- 
month rather than 12-month cy- 
cle. 

In 1972, the 35,400 faculty and 
staff members of the eight ma- 
jor universities had a combined, 
estimated disposable income (in- 
come after taxes) of $239 mil- 
lion. Like that of the’ students, 
the major expenditure by fac- 
ulty and staff ($81 million) was 
for housing. This figure repre- 
sents 34 percent of all money 
spent by faculty and staff and is 
12 percent-of-the-whole higher 
than money spent by students on 
lodging. 

Visitors to college campuses 
comprise a special class of tour- 
ists which is conventionally bro- 
ken down into: parents, friends 
of students and academic and 
professional visitors. In com- 
bination, this group spends near-. 
ly one million visitor-days a year 
in the Boston area. 

Surveys indicate that parents 
from out of tgwn visit, on the av- 
erage, just over twice a year and 
stay just under three days each 
time. The typical per diem ex- 
penditure rate for Ma, Pa and 
Junior is $33 per person. 

Visiting friends (the ones who 
usually camp on your floor in a 
sleeping bag and stay anywhere 
from a day to a decade) spend an 
estimated $7.1 million annual- 
ly. Their daily expenses are es- 
timated at $10 — only one'third 
of what parents spend daily, but 
since friends stay longer~ and 
come more often they generate 
29 percent more dough than the 
folks. 

Visits for the purpose of aca- 
demic intercourse (i.e., a pil- 


grim from Bennington here to at- 


tend a colloquium and present a 


‘paper on the absence of depart- 


ment store imagery in Billy 
Budd) are not reliably recorded, 
but are nonetheless estimated to 
generate $1.3 million annually. 


Intangible impacts 

The host of intangible ways in 
which universities affect the lo- 
cal geography and character and 
quality of life in and around Bos- 
ton is mind-boggling. 

A, great many students re- 
main in Boston after graduation 
to make their living and share in 
the cultural life of their adopted 
city. Conversely, the local econo- 
my has gathered strength from 
the accumulation of expertise 
that remains in the area. The 
high-technology industry that 
rings the city along Route 128 is 
the classic example of MIT in- 
tellect gone entrepreneurial. 
Spinoff firms such as EG&G, 
Inc. (from an MIT academic de- 
partment), Wang Laboratories, 
Inc. (from Harvard) and Itek 
Corporation (from Boston Uni- 
versity) represent contributions 
to the local economy with their 
origins in campus wellsprings. 

To be sure, the universities are 
responsible for negative con- 
tributions as well. In the per- 
iodic struggle between MIT and 
the surrounding community of 
Cambridgeport, charges of in- 
sensitive land grabbing are the 
rallying cries around which 
neighborhood organizers gather 
to prevent the university from 
displacing more of its rapidly 
diminishing community. 

Perhaps Mary Ann Pires of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce 
says it best: ““You’ve got to look 
at the impact of universities and 
their students in a ‘macro’ way. 
Everything that happens here, 
from a Logan Airport curfew to 
flat rate utility legislation to 
EPA automobile parking regula- 
tions, has an effect on the uni- 
versities. There’s nothing the 
universities do that in some pro- 
tracted way doesn’t affect the 
big picture.” 
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Realistic's popular TRC-56 gives you the smart new 
look in CB! Telephone-type handset receives 





messages privately and reduces background noise cane ae | 
as you talk. Features illuminated channel selector CHARGE IT & ai seeis 
and S/RF meter, delta fine-tuning, public address At Radio Shack 


capability, noise blanker and ANL circuits, positive or aie sat San ae ae CITIZENS BAND BOOK! 
negative ground operation. It's loaded with features, Radio Shack stores Other FCC Rul dR lati ! 
backed by our 16 years of CB manufacturing credit plans may also be , ules and Neguiations 


available Details at your near- 


know-how and priced low to sell. There’s only one by store 
place you can find it . . . Radio Shack. 
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from 20-20;,000 Hz with no more than 0.5% total 
harmonic distortion. Auto-Magic® FM tuning, muting, 
loudness, hi-lo fflters, complete facilities for 2 recorders. 
magnetic phono input, genuine walnut veneer case. 

e Realistic Lab-50 Belt-Drive Turntable, Base and UL approved. Priced right... while they last! 


iver 
e Realistic STA-225 Stereo FM-AM Recelv' 


S 
e Two Nova-8B Walnut Veneer Floor Speaker System 







— RECEIVER OF THIS POWER AND QUALITY! 


Add a new dimension to your stereo FM-AM Reg. 399.95 
musical listening! Our powerful and versatile STA-225 
delivers 50 watts per channel, minimum RMS at 8 ohms 
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GET YOURS AT YOUR NEAREST RADIO SHACK! GET IT TODAY! NONE MAILED! 

















VOTE “‘NO”’ TO INFLATION! RADIO SHACK’S 1976 PRICES ON THE AVERAGE ARE WITHIN 1% OF RADIO SHACK’S LOW 1975 PRICES! 


THERE ARE MORE THAN 50 STORES IN THE GREATER 
BOSTON AREA. CHECK THE WHITE PAGES OF YOUR 
PHONE BOOK FOR THE LOCATION NEAREST YOU. 


\_ HA TANDY CORPORATION COMPANY PRICES MAY VARY AT INDIVIDUAL STORES 
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Cultural Achievements 


A complete guide to the fall arts season 





ART 


by Kenneth Baker 

To understand the Boston art 
scene, be mindful of an ambiva- 
lence that haunts almost all its 
participants at one time or an- 
other. On the one hand, people 
want to take full pride in the 
work and events produced in 
Boston — yet everyone knows 
that the real authority of “offi- 
cial” trends and tastes is lo- 
cated elsewhere, within the in- 
ternational nexus of the auction 
and gallery market. Since in- 
timidation is central to the art 
business, people throughout the 
art scene secretly or openly be- 
moan the unintimidating char- 
acter of most of the events that 
make up the local art calendar. 
As long as the survival of works 
of art as public objects is or- 
dained by the aesthetically 
meaningless activity of an in- 
ternational market, this cir- 
cumstance will persist. An aes- 
thetically irrelevant sense of 
competition is liable (if not cer- 
tain) to invade the activities of 
artists, curators, and critics 
alike. These facts are largely un- 
acknowledged in the year-to- 
year course of art events in the 
city, but their impact may be 
felt everywhere, and an inkling 





Portrait by Winthrop Chandler — MFA Provincial Artists 


of them is as useful as a map in 
getting one’s psychological bear- 
ings in the local art community. 
Such pretensions as one is likely 
to find in the Boston scene are 
formed, perhaps unconsciously, 


in response to such facts. 

The general economic squeeze 
of the past few years has re- 
duced considerably the conviv- 
iality that used to prevail within 
the art community. Artists can- 


not afford to entertain on the 
grand scale that used to be com- 
mon, there have never been “‘art- 
ists’ bars’ here such as there are 


’ in New York, and in general the 


differences in prosperity between 
artists and patrons have become 
harder to ignore, making social 
mixing a lot more uncomfort- 
able than it used to be. 

Not long ago, I predicted 
diminishing exhibition activity, 
as the lore was that the econom- 
ic “slowdown” would seriously 
inhibit the plans of art: institu- 
tions and galleries alike. Per- 
haps this change has come 
about, but from the public’s 
point of view, things look pretty 
much the same from year to 
year. The leading art institution 
in the area is, of course, the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts. 
Though drawing more upon its 
immense holdings than upon 
outside source for’ its exhibi- 
tions, the MFA still maintains a 
calendar of events extensive 
enough to consume all one’s free 
time. At present the Museum is 
presenting, as part of its Bicen- 
tennial activities, a survey of the 
art of John Singleton Copley, 
Gilbert. Stuart, and Benjamin 
West, accompanied by a more 
extensive sampling of New Eng- 
land provincial painting by their 
contemporaries. Soon to follow 


will be a show of “anamorphic” 
art — that is; art that requires 
being seen with the aid of some 
visual device, such as a lens or a 
polished cylinder. Anamorphic 
art was a byproduct of. Renais- 
sance experiments with pictor- 
ial perspective, though it has 
reappeared even in the 20th cen- 
tury (in the work of Salvador 
Dali, for instance). The Mu- 
seum’s show is an international 
traveling exhibition that sur- 
veys the history of anamorphic 
works. 

About to open at the Museum 
is an exhibition of Steuben glass- 
ware, surveying 100 years of the 
craft that is almost synonymous 
in most people’s minds with the 
name Steuben. Among the other 
important shows the MFA will 
present this year is a show of 
“Han and T’ang Murals,” a 
compilation of meticulous cop- 
ies of wall murals recently dis- 
covered in ancient tombs by ar- 
cheologists in the People’s Re- 
public of China. 

In addition, the Museum pre- 
sents other, less publicized 
events, such as gallery talks. A 
recorded phone message details 
each week’s happenings. To hear 
it, call A-N-S-W-E-R-S. 


The only local museum to 
compete in respectability with 
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the BMFA is Harvard’s Fogg 
Museum on Quincy St., just 
‘outside Harvard Square. Though 
more modest, the Fogg’s collec- 
tions are as seriously authorita- 
tive as the MFA’s, and their ex- 
hibitions, though more aca- 
demically oriented, are varied 
and distinctive. Last season, for 
instance, the Fogg presented an 
extensive survey of the work of 
Jacques Villon, a relatively mi- 
nor artist, but one whose work 
the public had hardly had a 
chance to assess before. 

This season, the Fogg plans a 
show of recent acquisitions, -a 
small survey of the work of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, the Pre- 


Raphaelite painter and theorist, - 


and a collaboration with Bos- 
ton’s Institute of Contemporary 
Art on “America 76,” a show of 
landscapes commissioned by the 
US Department of the Interior. 

The Fogg’s exhibition cal- 
endar is one of the few that 
seems to have shrunk in recent 
years, though lately this has 
been offset by an administrative 
merger with the nearby Busch- 
Reisinger Museum — an insti- 
tution devoted exclusively to 
German art. Some excellent 
small shows come and go at the 
Busch, almost unnoticed by the 
local art community. The. two 
shows currently scheduled there 
are a survey of contemporary 
German graphics, and some- 
thing called ‘“‘Color of the Middle 
Ages.” 


Harvard is not the only school 
in the area to maintain its own 
exhibition facilities. MIT main- 
tains the Hayden Gallery, 
which provides an interesting 
mix of traveling and local shows. 
Its complete exhibition cal- 
endar is not available yet, but 
the first show of the season — 
just opened — consists of an en- 
semble of on-site pieces by 
Christopher Sproat, a Boston 
sculptor who works with light, 
electricity and their attendant 
hardware. 

Though it houses no perma- 
nent collection, the Hayden Gal- 
lery is periodically used to sur- 
vey recent acquisitions of the 
MIT art collection. 


Boston University and Wel- 
lesley College both have impor- 
tant shows in their respective 
galleries from time to time, 
though neither school draws as 
much publicity as more prom- 
inent institutions. Wellesley is 
opening the season with a sur- 
prising show of oil sketches by 
the 19th-century American pain- 
ter Frederic Church. The BU 
Gallery, located on the first floor 
of the School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts at 855 Common- 
wealth Avenue, can be hard for 
the uninformed visitor to find. 
Last season’s shows at BU in- 
cluded an excellent survey of 
contemporary portraiture. A call 
to the BU art department office 
is often the easiest way to find 


out what the current show is. 


Though it has no permanent 
collection, and has only recently 
acquired permanent quarters in 
a handsome old Richardsonian 
building, the Institute of Con- 
temporary Art is one of the 
area’s most active and prom- 
inent art institutions. The ad- 
ministration of the ICA~is on 
every level a delicate matter. At 
the level of exhibitions, the ICA 
tries to be responsible for im- 
porting full-scale shows from 
outside the city, usually sharing 
them on a traveling basis with 
other institutions, and for giv- 
ing exposure to relatively un- 
known local artists. As a conse- 
quence the ICA comes under 
much criticism for trying to 
please everyone and not pleas- 
ing anyone consistently. But 
whatever its reputation of the 
moment, the ICA continues to be 
a center of energy and activity 
without which the Boston art 
community would be quite dif- 
ferent. Among the ICA’s best 
shows last season were an exhi- 
bition of projects by Claes 
Oldenburg and a modest-look- 
ing but very powerful show of 
Polaroid photo-works by Lucas 
Samaras. 

This season, the ICA will open 
its exhibition schedule with a 
one-woman show in several me- 
dia by Tonia Aminoff, and what 
may prove to be a complimen- 
tary show of ‘Works on the 





Wall,” including several other 
local artists. Later in the year, 
the ICA will house the better 
part of the “America 76” show, 
which is comprised of land- 
scapes by contemporary pain- 
ters ocasioned by a Bicentennial 
commission. Also planned are 
one-man shows by photograph- 
er Lee Friedlander and British 
artist Norman Toynton, who 
now lives in the Boston area. 


Commercial gallery activity 
has not been the most interest- 
ing facet of the Boston art scene 
in the past few years. As profit- 
making enterprises, the galler- 
ies almost invariably choose 
shows with an eye to what will 
sell. This means, first of all, that 
one is unlikely to see in a gallery 
the kind of site-specific sculp- 
ture or wall-work that many con- 
temporary artists, here and else- 
where, engage in. Salable art 
must be portable, or at least re- 
constructable. The consequence 
of this commercial imperative is 
that more experimental work has 
been confined to the art institu- 
tions, and more frequently to the 
artist’s studio, although work of 
quality still appears in the com- 
mercial spaces, such as Eliz- 
abeth Dworkin’s show at the 
Nielsen Gallery dast spring. 

In general, though, the work 
showing in the Newbury Street 
galleries has either proved its 
commercial viability or been in- 
vited to prove it. The Harcus 
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Krakow Gallery, once the most 
adventurous gallery in town, still 
shows highly interesting work, 
such as Mags Harries’s ceramic 
sculptures, but one cannot ex- 
pect many surprises these days 
in its exhibition calendar. 

The Sunne Savage Gallery, 
in moving to Newbury Street 
last year, likewise took a turn 
toward the staid and commer- 
cially safe sort of work that can 
be found in just about. any large 
city gallery that deals in con- 
temporary art. In the past sea- 
son, only the Nielsen Gallery 
has looked the least bit adven- 
turous in what it’s shown. One 
infers that it is the small dealer 
who has suffered most (after the 
artist) the vulnerability of the 
Boston art market and the tim- 
idity and conservatism of most 
local collectors. 

In an attempt to break the 
stranglehold of commercialism, 
the Boston Visual Artists’ Uni- 
on, widely regarded as a model 
artists’ union, established its 
own gallery in Center Plaza (op- 
posite Boston City Hall). The 
union’s busy exhibition sched- 
ule includes shows by union ar- 
tists, juried by committees of 
members. The caliber of work in 
these shows is very uneven, but 
once in a while something really 
outstanding appears, such as 
Anthony Thompson’s installa- 
tion last season. The opening 
show of the new season at the 

Continued on page 14 
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Continued from page 13 
BVAU is a show of large-scale 
sculpture. 

Among the lesser showplaces 
for art in the city are the galler- 
ies at the Massachusetts Col- 
lege of Art and at the Boston 
Museum School. Shows are usu- 
ally little publicized, often con- 
sisting entirely of work by stu- 
dents or faculty of the institu- 
tion. But they often contain in- 
teresting work. Since many stu- 
dents from these two schools en- 
ter the local art community as 
artists sooner or later, it is often 
worthwhile to follow shows of 
student work. 

Art institutions and galleries 
alike do not foster the impres- 
sion that artists are real, ap- 
proachable people, since it is in 
their interest not to. But my own 
acquaintance with them sug- 
gests that the serious artists in 
this city are quite approachable 
and anxious, whether they ad- 
mit it or not, to have their work 
seen and appreciated. Like any- 
one else, an artist hates to be 
hassled, but will hardly ever re- 
buff genuine curiosity. Some ar- 
tists are better at discussing 
their work than others, but you’ll 
never run across one who doesn’t 
want an audience for his or her 
work. Most artists’ studios are 
about as accessible by car or by 
MBTA as the various exhibition 
places, and some of the best 
work in the city can be seen only 
in the artist’s studio. 


DANCE 


by Jackie Coleman 

The Boston dance scene is in- 
credibly active this fall. Famous 
and not-so-famous touring com- 
panies will perform here, along 
with a number of troupes who 
call Boston home. This year, as 
in the past, the general empha- 
sis will be on “modern” dance, 
although the entire gamut of 
dance styles will be represented 
by the end of the season. 

The Boston Ballet, con- 
sidered one of the nation’s top 
companies, is the sole ballet 
company — local or imported — 
scheduled to perform this year. 
This may be because having 
more than one ballet company is 
beyond Boiston’s current talent 
pool and funds, or because Bos- 
ton lacks the..huge stages re- 
quired by the large touring 
groups. But aficionados will be 
kept busy just following the Bal- 
let’s new schedule, since this 
year our local troupe has added a 
season of performances. The first 
runs from November 11 through 
14, and includes performances of 
Balanchine’s standards Sere- 
nade, Prodigal Son, and Scotch 
Symphony, plus a new Cinder- 
ella by the Boston Ballet’s own 
Ron Cunningham. 

The Ballet will go on to pro- 
duce a series of Nutcrackers De- 
cember 9 through 20, and then 
serve up its third annual New 





Dance Circle of Boston performs “And Cries Will Join in the Dance” 


Choreographers Series. One of 
the most exciting ballet events of 
past seasons, this series consists 
of new works by local or little- 
known choreographers. Tickets 
for these programs are less ex- 
pensive than for regular season 
performances, the Boston Cen- 
ter for the Arts theater where the 
series is held is intimate, and the 
pieces themselves often turn out 
to be successful experiments 
with ballet or balletically orien- 
ted choreography. 

In March, the Boston Ballet 
plans to re-run some of its tried 
and true dances — Hamlet by 
their balletmaster Lorenzo Mon- 
real; Flowering Into New Bat- 
tles by local choreographer Mar- 
tha Armstrong Gray; Goat 


Dance by the internationally- 
known Ze’eva Cohen; Classical 
Symphony, also by Monreal and 
Jerome Robbins’s delightful 
Fanfare. The Ballet’s April of- 
fering will be their second an- 
nual production of Monreal’s 
Sleeping Beauty, which may 
well be a pleasure the second 
time around. 

There’s to be an Agnes de 
Mille festival by the Ballet in 
May, featuring her new piece 
Summer and the de Mille clas- 
sics Fall River Legend, Logger’s 
Clog, and Rodeo. Summer 
should prove interesting; it was 
de Mille’s first attempt at lyri- 
cal, plotless ballet after her long 
career trailblazing in dance dra- 
mas. I also suspect the high- 
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spirited Ballet will do particular 
justice to that rousing, square- 
danced tale of a tomboy cowgirl, 
Rodeo. To reach the Ballet box 
office, call 542-3945. 

The out-of-town companies — 
sponsored by the BU Celebrity 
Series, Brandeis Expressions 
Dance Series, Loeb Drama Cen- 
ter, and Tufts University — 
seem exotic and strangely stolid 
this year. There’s a lot of “‘eth- 
nic” strains, no ballet, and some 
tepid but saleable stuff in the 
realm of modern. For example, 
BU is heavy on the ethnic: Bal- 
let Folklorico of Mexico (Octo- 
ber 5 and 6); Rajko Hungarian 
Gypsy Orchestra and Dancers 
(January 30); Bayanihan 
Philippine Dance Company 
(March 13) and the Osopov Bal- 
alaika Orchestra with stars of 
the Bolshoi Ballet and Opera 
(April 1). Alvin Ailey’s popular 
modern/jazz/African dance 
troupe (February 18 thru 20) and 
the likable kinetic sculptors Pilo- 
bolus (Nov. 12 through 14) may 
or may not satisfy more serious 
dance appetites. Call 536-6037 
for tickets. 


The Loeb Drama Center’s 
dance offerings for this fall are 
somewhat disappointing and 
ambiguous. They consist of the © 
Martial Arts of Kabuki (Octo- 
ber 8, 9, and 10) and Tanz 
Forum Koln, a German group 
making its US debut at the 
Loeb, (September 30 through 
October 2). The style of the Mar- 
tial Arts company is dance-like 
movement derived from judo 
and the like. Tanz Forum Koln is 
supposed to combine ballet and 
Graham techniques in works by 
its own choreographers — but 
the Loeb wasn’t sure of that, as 
all the PR on the group so far has 
been in German. Call 864-2630 
for information and tickets — in 
English. 

On October 22 Tufts will 
sponsor the African-influenced 
(more ethnic) Chuck Davis 
Dance Company, which may or 
may not be exciting. The Bran- 
deis Expressions Series will 
lean heavily on companies who 
seem’ to combine dance and 
drama. They are the Margalit 
Dance Theater (November 12, 
13 and 14) and the Claude Kip- 
nis Mime Theater (November 
19, 20 and 21). Alsd at Brandeis 
will be the choreographically 
rich but reputedly ailing Jose 
Limon Company, (November 5, 
6, and 7). 894-4343 is the Spin- 
gold Theater’s number at Bran- 
deis, where all performances are 
held. 

So it may be that the liveliest 
modern dance on the Boston 
scene this year will come from ‘ 
the local companies, or compan- 
ies procured by smaller local 
sponsors like the Institute for 
Contemporary Dance. ICD has 
booked some obscure avant- 
garde souriding groups, a num- 
ber of whom emphasize music 
with their movement, almost 
every weekend in October, No- 
vember and December. To find 
out more, call I-C-D-ANCE. 

New England Dinosaur, Bos- 
ton’s character dance group — 
they sometimes use their “mod- - 
ern” movements to act — will 
dance at the end of September in 
some wonderfully theatric pub- 
lic spot like.Government Cen- 
ter. At the end of November, 
they will perform (indoors) a re- 
peat of the children’s show they 
worked up last year. In October, 
Dance Collective's talented per- 
former-choreographers (whose 
training was in Limon, Cun- 
ningham, Farber and others) will 
give a concert of old works (Octo- 
ber 8 and 9) plus another of new 
pieces (December 3 and 4) that 
could be one of the finer con- 
certs of the year. The Dinosaur’s 
number is 491-3133; Dance Col- 
lective’s is 646-3464. 

Then in March, the faculty of 
a well-respected group called 
Dance Circle (Amy Ellsworth, 
Joan Lazarus, Patty Smith, Su- 
san Rose, and Nikki Hu) will 
give a concert. Dorothy Hersh- 

Continued on page 1g 
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MAGAZINE A MAGAZINE B- 
S/N Output S/N in dB THD 
Ratio @ (re: 3% at O dB 
Manufacturer | Brand Weighted in dB | 3% THD THD) (%) 
TDK SA 66.5 +4.2 66.0 0.9 
AMPEX 20:20+ 56.4 +1.9 - 
FUJI FX 60.0 +2.3 _ 
MAXELL UD _ _ 58.5 1.1 
MAXELL UDXL 62.5 +2.7 _ - 
NAKAMICHI EX 60.0 +2.3 55.0 1.1 
SCOTCH CHROME - - 64.0 1.3 
SCOTCH CLASSIC 62.5 +2.0 _ - 
SONY FERRICHROME - 64.0 +2.1 64.0 1.8 


























Decks used for tests: Magazine A-Pioneer CT-F9191 (cross-checked on DUAL 901, TEAC 450); Magazine B-NAKAMICHI 1000. 
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kowitz — who also teaches at 
Dance Circle — will give a con- 
cert of her own works (January 6- 
8. With her Cunningham-Far- 
ber training and highly attrac- 
tive, conceptually solid choreog- 
raphy, Hershkewitz, in particu- 
lar, is an artist whose works you 
won’t want to miss. The number 
to call for both Dance Circle and 
Hershkowitz info is 354-2162. 

Concert Dance Company 
does something few companies 
anywhere do — revive works by 
the greats of modern’s heroic 
period. But this November 19 
and 20 it will present a new work 
by the great second-generation 
modern choreographer — Anna 
Sokolow’s Session for Six. Also 
to be shown are works by grand- 
dame Doris Humphrey and cur- 
rent sensations Bill Evans and 
Phoebe Neville. Call 655-6928. 

Other local “modern” com- 
panies which may perform 
(probably without much notice) 
are: City Dance Theater (a good 
improv group); The Primitive 
Dance Company and the Dance 
Company of the National Cen- 
ter of Afro-American Artists. 
Also, there’s Kazuko of First 
Position Workshop, who tends 
to mix ballet and ethnic styles 
liberally with her bare feet. First 
Position itself sponsors perform- 
ances by other local groups; sim- 
ilarly, the Joy of Movement 
Center rents space to its rather 
variegated faculty. Finally, you 
can see what Boston’s serious 
but not yet professional dancers 
are up to when springtime rolls 
around and the Cambridge 
School of Ballet and Boston 
Conservatory offer dance reci- 
tals. 

In all cases, call ahead and 
keep your eyes open, as schedules 
tend to change and other dance 
events pop up at the last mo- 
ment. It should be a good season 
if you look in the right places. 


FILM 








by Sam Kaplan 

Seven months ago, on the pub- 
lication of the spring film calen- 
dar, it seemed a good idea to 
complain — mildly, of course — 
about the local scarcity of Asian 
movies. Renoir we had, Berg- 
man, Bunuel, but what about 
Ozu, Satyajit Ray, Kurosawa, 
Mizoguchi, all certifiably de- 
serving canonization? Well, 
things are looking up,’ as Fred 
Astaire once put it: this fall both 
the Harvard-Epworth Church 
and the MIT Film Society, two 
strongholds, two fortresses, of 
the High-Risk, High-Pleasure 
School, are offering enough As- 
ian cinema to make believers of 
us all. 

The Asian Wave hasn’t hit the 
colleges and universities yet, 
however. Cautious as ever, 
they’re still stuck in, and with, 
the same old favorites. BU is 
even ending its semesterly series 
with a doubleheader of West 
Side Story and The Sound of 
Music. But give honor where it’s 
due: as an act of contrition or for 
some other good reason, the BU 
programmers also have inclu- 
ded a phenomenal twin bill of 
The Virgin Spring and Persona. 

Maybe the colleges and uni- 
versities should skim some of the 
money they raise by showing 
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What’s Up, Tiger Lily? to subsi- 
dize a series of Asian films, but 
we're better off to. put our trust 
in such groups as the Goethe In- 
stitute, which once again offers a 
distinguished series of new films 
from Germany. And the Har- 
vard-Epworth (again) bravely 
risks the wrath of its lordly aud- 
ience to show a group of Wes- 
terns, thus bucking the current 
middle-class disdain for the film 
world’s most popular form. 

The libraries, as usual, are 
screening a remarkable variety 
of quality features. You may be 
one of the surly legions who 
sneers at public library pro- 
grams, on the assumption that 
no one needs pictures, not even 
moving pictures, about Swiss 
chalets and the construction of 
the Eifel Tower, but if that’s how 
you feel, you’re a loser. The pub- 
lic libraries draw on the collec- 
tion of the Massachusetts Eas- 
tern Regional Library System, 
and while the number of avail- 
able films is small, what there is, 
to quote Spencer Tracy, is 
cherce. Besides, some of the li- 
braries find money to rent other 
movies. So without ever going to 
a theater (but perish the 
thought), the dedicated cin- 
easte could watch the infamous, 
but brilliant, propaganda docu- 
mentaries that Leni Riefenstal 
made about her beloved Nazi 
Germany, Triumph of the Will 
and Olympia. On a slightly dif- 
ferent note, you could also use 
the libraries to treasure half the 
Astaire-Rogers oeuvre, plus 
Damsels in Distress. And Somer- 
ville Library is offering Moni- 
celli’s The Organizer. Yes, the li- 
brary list deserves close and lov- 
ing consideration. 

As rich as the film schedule for 
the fall is, this may be the right 
place to register a polite expres- 
sion of disappointment about 
what isn’t on it. If the Asian case 
is an example, a soulful remark 
here may produce a salutary 
reaction out there. So: why do 
the films of Godard appear so in- 
frequently in our studiously 
sophisticated community? Pier- 
rot le Fou and Breathless seem to 
enjoy an active commercial life, 
but Alphaville, Les Caribiniers, 
Le Petit Soldat, and Masculine- 
Feminine, all of them cheerily 
accessible to a casual viewer, ap- 
pear as rarely as World Series 
flags at Fenway Park. Much the 
same could be said for Pagnol’s 
nicely observed trilogy of bitter- 
sweet tenderness, Marius, Ce- 
sar, and Fanny. And it’s more 
like a tragedy than a pity that 
Vigo’s L’Atalante, a wonderful 
poem on marriage and love, isn’t 
shown somewhere at least once 
every season. 

This may also be the right mo- 
ment to ask after some Ameri- 
can films. Almost anything 
would be better than yet an- 
other showing of And Now for 
Something Completely Differ- 
ent. It’s time for someone to 
show Pitfall, Andre deToth’s ob- 
scure but scary film noir thril- 
ler; and somewhere somebody 
must know how to acquire the 
color version of Rita Hayworth’s 
Cover Girl. All hail to whomever 
produces almost any ’30s movie 
starring Carole Lombard, Mir- 
iam Hopkins, Claudette Col- 
bert, or any other of the num- 

Continued on page 25 
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Once Upon a Time in the West — Harvard-Epworth Church 
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6.49 


ARLO GUTHRIE 
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includes Darkest Hour/Massachusetts 
Blues/Ocean Crossing 






































COMPLETE SELECTION 
AND CASSETTE TAPES | 
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Manhattan Transfer Stanley Clarke Arlo Guthrie 
“Coming Out” “School Days” “Amigo” 

eFleetwood Mac — “Fleetwood Mac” eJudy Collins — “Bread And Roses” 
eOrleans — “Walking and Dreaming” @Rod Stewart — “A Night On The Town” 
®@Linda Ronstadt — “Hasten Down The Wind” ®England Dan and John Ford Coley — “Nights Are 
@Eagles — “Their Greatest Hits” Forever” 
Montrose — “Jump On It”’ ; @Seals and Crogts — “Greatest Hits” 
George Benson — “Breezin’” @Leon Redbone — “On The Track” 


eJames Taylor — “in The Pocket” 



































BOSTON Bob Dylan 
store Than AFeatapitence Ot Ming Hard Rain 
Foreplay/Long Time/Rock & Roll Band including: 
Smokin'/Hitch A Ride Shelter From 
The Storm 
Lay, Lady, Lay 
Maggie's Farm 
You're A Big 
Girl Now 
idiot Wind 
Boston Bob Dylan Boz Scaggs 
“Boston” “Hard Rain” “Silk Degrees” 
eJeff Beck — “Wired” eChicago — “Greatest Hits” 
eWild Cherry — “Wild Cherry” @Lou Rawis — “Ai/ Things In Time” 
eChicago — “Chicago Ten” eHerbie Hancock — “Secrets” 
eAerosmith — “Rocks” eBiue Oyster Cult — “Agents of Fortune 
eHarold Melvin & The Bluenotes — “A// Their Greatest eFreddie Hubbard — “Windjammer” 
Hits” eThe O’Jays — “Message /n The Music” 


eTower of Power — “Ain't Nothing Stopping Us Now” 





RECORD DEPARTMENT 
HARVARD SQUARE STORE — CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 




















NEW PRE-RECORDED TAPE LOCATION — IN THE 
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BRYAN FERRY 


“LET'S STICK TOGETHER” 





BT 89517 SD 18187 








_ judy Collins JUDY COLLINS 
Bread And Roses _ 


























JUDY COLLINS | JUDY COLLINS 
The Best of /Colors of the Day True Stories 


Includes : Someday Soon Incl Kk with Hi 
Who Krewe venere the Time Goes ncludes : Cook with Honey 








EKS-75053 








Lite Wrchebter 


LET THE ROUGH SIDE DRAG 


Includes Step by Step/Damned if You Do 
How About You Working’ in ca 




















Also Available on Tape 
All 698 Series 3.99 
All Others Priced Accordingly 
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MCA RECORDS 


3 OG GRAND FUNK RAILROAD 
(sood Singin’ Good Playin’ 
«JJ LP 
F F’ 








Music Composed And Produced By 
Norman Whitfield 




















[TM NEARLY FAMOUS 





















Also Available on Tape 
All 698 Series 3.99 LP 
All Others Priced Accordingly 













Italian 


ENTIRE SAMPLE LINE 
FROM ITALY 


Y 


usually $15 to $25 


110.99 


Just arrived for fall. . .a mew group of eye 

catching long sleeve, mahy one of a kind, 
ribbed sweaters. These easy-care knits , 
are made of 100% machine washable ac- 
rylic. Styles range from turtlenecks and V- 
necks to boat necks in assorted stripes 
and solids. Don’t let fall catch you cold! 

MS. BOUTIQUE — STREET FLOOR 





Cotton Flannel Shirts 
4 5.99 


A natural with jeans, smart looking plaids for the 
casual look of today. Soft and warm 100% presh- 
runk cotton flannel. Full tails, long sleeves, an as- 
sortment of plaids to choose from. 

BEAUCOOP SHOP — SECOND FLOOR 





Ribbed Sweaters 


f 















FROM ENGLAND! 


Men’s Wool 
Turtleneck 
Sweater 


_ usually 22.95 to 24.95 


Fully fashioned fine wool 

sweaters made expressly 
for us. Slight irregular- 

ities that will not affect 

ia the appearance or wear 
/ make it posstble to offer 

» ; them at this special low. 
price. Assorted colors from 
pale to dark, sizes 36 to 46. 

Turtleneck style with raglan 

sleeves. Crewneck and V-neck 

also available. 
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BEAUCOOP — STREET FLOOR 





Low Prices on 

















Texas Instruments 


TI-51A SCIENTIFIC. Log, trig, hyperbolics, powers, 
roots, factorials, linear regressions, mean, stan. devia- 
tion, 20 eng. conv., auto scientific not. Orig. 69.95 

64.95 
TI-50A SLIDE RULE. Logs, trig, other classic slide rule 
functions, 13 significant digits. Orig. 59.95 





48.95 
TI-1500 PORTABLE CALCULATOR. 4 functions, per- 
cent key, 8-digit display, AC adaptor. Orig. 29.95 


convus 


600 BUSINESS. Floating or preset decimal, 5 time & 
money keys, GPM key, 9-digit display. Orig. 69.95 


CASIO. 


MEMORY 8-F. Green 8-digit display, percent key, 
round-off at 2nd decimal, indep. memory. 


Orig. 19. 
- ee 14.95 








Calculators 





NOVUS 


Consumer Products from 
National Semiconductor 


832 SQUARE ROOT. 4 functions, powers, square root, 
squares, 8-digit display. 12.95 


4510 MATHEMATICIAN. trig, logs, antilog, inverse trig, 
pi, 3-level stack, RPN, 8-digit display. Orig. 20.95. 95 


HEWLETT Ih) PACKARD 


HP-25 SCIENTIFIC PROGRAMMABLE. 72 built-in func- 
tions, keystroke programming, branching & cond. test, 8 
addresable memories, 4-memory stack. 


Orig. $145 


42RD FULL MEMORY. 8-digit display, auto add-on & 
discount, 4-key emeory, square root. Orig. 24.95 


137.95 


Rockwell 
international 





18.95 


CALCULATORS — MEZZANINE 
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Fashion: 


ry : Sheets 
AT WHITE SALE SAVINGS 


An interpretation of nature in geometric 
symbols of tribal art. 50% Kodel® polyes- 


ter, 50% cotton no-iron blend. Pueblo in 
terracotta, browns and bright blue 
(shows). Great Plains in teal blue, terra 
cotta and browns.From Burlington. 
AMERICAN INDIAN MOTIF PERCALES 
Reg. SALE 
FOE -THRE OF TUNER 65. cccccccccccccccsces 7.75 5.49 
Full flat or fitted ..................0... 8.75 6.49 


Queen flat or fitted................... 12.75 8.99 
Cases (pkg. Of 2)................0000 6.50 499 













































Norelco 
. Wy 7 
Dial-A- Brew alll 
SPECIAL PURCHASE : i 
reg. 34.99 24.99 ff i] 
F luor escent 50 oz. capacity drip filter "Bly : | 
ped — meg ei i 
control for strong, m it 
Desk Lamp or light coffee. Features | 
consistent temperature Hi 
me. 1000 10, ener aie Do-it | 
Put light on the subject with thi - 
12 hgh angle tg furescent lamp, Neale, dhwashor o-" 
; t 4 ’ > . © - cae 
qvaeade or black. One euch warne Makes 10 cups. Yourself Shelving . 
ee LUAN UNFINISHED <=<aleelh 


HARDWOOD SPECIAL 


8" x 24” SIZE reg. 1.99, 99E 
OTHER SIZES AVAILABLE _—<= 


3% Qt. Rival. 


St . . S 2.99 10”x48”........... 5.99 
Crock Pot 8"x48" adeesheubee 3.99 12"x36" dieeseosnse 5.79 
10”x36”..........4,.99 12”x48”........... 7.1 


19 
STANDARDS = 89¢ to 


reg. 14.99 1 1 .99 


Serve up the best of natural flavor and econ- 
omy. Cooks unattended for 10 to 12 hours. 
Uses only 70 watts of electricity. High and low 
heat settings. Stoneware interior, glass cover. 






Health 
& Beauty 
Specials 



































































































Men’s 
Corduroy cleave i 
Sportcoat | | 
Ss 8 345 
ot, 
SALE 
a5 Breck Shampoo, 11 oz. size. Reg. 1.61 $1.09 
Normal, Dry, Oily. 
ig, Vaseline Intensive Care Lotion, Reg. 1.41 87¢ 
95 Pian wetion suntan 10 oz. Regular or Herbal. 
u 
\ that looks and feels Colgate Tooth Paste, 7 oz. Reg. 1.09 87¢ 
’ right anytime, anywhere. Gillette Trac || Cartridges Reg. 1.27 87¢ 
Patch flap pockets, Pkg. of 5. 
Hie /f fully lined. In antelope, Ultra Ban Anti-Perspirant, 5 oz. Reg. 1.29 87¢ 
brown, and sage green. Regular or Unscented 
/ Sizes 36 to 46 regular, , . 
~ } / 38 to 42 short, 40 to 461ong. 24°F Aspirin, 100's Reg. 1.17. O86 
8 Tylenol Tablets, 100’s Reg. 1.69 79¢ 
\ Johnson & Johnson Baby Shampoo Reg. 2.08 $1.39 
95 MEN’S CLOTHING — 2ND FLOOR 11 oz. 
Gillette Dry Look, 7 oz. Reg. 1.44 97¢ 
Regular or Extra Hold. 
Dental Floss, 20 yds., Waxed Reg. 64¢ 2/$1.00 
1 a or Unwaxed 
| att y db Listerine Mouthwash, 14 oz. Reg. 1.14  89¢ 
& mr w | Johnson & Johnson Baby Powder, Reg. 1.46 99¢ 
14 oz. 
i 
” Sure Dry Deodorant, 8 oz., Reg. 1.44 97¢ 
i 7 Regular or Unscented. 
Pepsodent Tooth Brush Reg. 59¢ 3/99¢ 
STREET FLOOR 
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INCLUDING: ROLL OVER BEETHOVEN 
CAN'T GET IT OUT OF MY HEAD 





[;REATEST “TD 


Summer Low Rider 
Why Cant We Be Friends ? 
All Day Music 
Slippin Into Darkness 
The World Is A Ghetto 
The Cisco Kid Gypsy Man 
Me And Baby Brother 
Southern Part Of Texas 


























DON McLEAN 


Solo 
Including: Masters Of War 
The Legend Of Andrew McCrew 
American Pie/ Vincent 





A Two-Record Set 
Live 


798 Series 


4.77 








On Blue Note Records & Tapes. 


A Two-Record Set 
998 Series 


5.99 








Normally 7.49 


SAVE 25% 


Normally 2 for 4.98 


SALE 5.62 SALE 2 for 
3. 





Now, save 25% when you buy 
the “Scotch” Brand 207 High 
Output/Low Noise 7-inch 
open reel tape. Standard 
packaging. 


74 
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PRICE SALE 














Normally 2 for 5.98 


SALE 2 for 


4.49 





Scatch®} 


SAVE 


Save 25% when you buy 
2-in-a-bag “Scotch” Brand 
90-minute Low Noise/ 
Dynarange® 8-track cartridges. 
It's the same as paying normal 
price for one cartridge and get- 
ting the second for half price. 
Available as long as supplies 











Pay normal price for one 
“Scotch” Brand 60-minute 
Dynarange® cassette pack- 
aged in the revolutionary, 
pushbutton C-Box™ storage 
container and get the second 
for half price. You save 25%. 




















While Quantities Last 
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“Hard Rain” 


Bob Dylan I's gonna be a “Hard Rain” 
Hard Rain Fall. If you saw him on NBC, 
you won't want to miss his ex- 
citing new album. “Hard Rain” 
captures all the excitement of 
the Rolling Thunder Revue. 
The definitive sound of Bob 
Dylan, live! 


698 Series 


477. 







Produced by Don DeVito and Bob Dyian. 


Also Available on Tape 
All 698 Series 3.99 LP 
All Others Priced Accordingly 
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Specials 3.77.p cam, SpecialS3.99.p | 


JACKIE LOMAX & 
Livin’ For Lovin’ 


















































APL1-1816 BGL1-1700 








Lh, 
/ (ight Shite 

















BFL1-1557 APL1-1467 APL1-1846 ” BPL1-1370 


Also Available on Tape 
All 698 Series 3.99 
All others Priced Accordingly 
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Continued from page 25 
and at 9:45 p.m. O Lucky Man! 
(1972); Nov. 5 in the Ballroom: 
Gold Diggers of 1933 (Berkeley, 
1933) and at 9:30 p.m. 42nd 
Street (1933); Nov. 12: What’s 
Up, Tiger Lily? (Allen, 1967) and 
at 9 p.m.-Play It Again, Sam 
(1972); Nov. 19: Alice’s Res- 
taurant (Penn, 1969) and at 9:30 
p.m. Little Big Man (1970); 
Dec. 3 in the Ballroom: Mean 
Streets (Scorsese, 1972) and at 
9:30 p.m. Alice Doesn't Live 
Here Any More (1975); Dec. 10: 
West Side Story (Wise, 1961) 
and at 10:15 p.m. The Sound of 
Music (1965). 


Tufts 

A newcomer to the calendar, 
Tufts offers a lot of movies. It 
has a weekday series that runs on 


FALL PREVIEW, THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
both Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
and a weekend program that 
shows films on Friday in some 
weeks and Saturday in others. 
The weekday schedule plays in 
Robinson 253 and admission 
costs 25 cents, while the week- 
enders appear in Cohen Audi- 
torium for 75 cents. All perform- 
ances start at 7:30 p.m. and all of 


them are open to the public. If 


you decide to take public trans- 
portation to Tufts, grab the 
Medford Square bus at Harvard 
Square. 


Sept. 21: Notorious (Hitch- 
cock, 1946); Sept. 23: To Catcha 
Thief (Hitchcock, 1955); Sept. 
24: Tommy (Russell, 1974); 
Sept. 28: The Birds (Hitchcock, 
1963); Sept. 30: Marnie (Hitch- 
cock, 1964). 


Oct. 2: In a Lonely Place (N. 
Ray, 1949); Day of the Locust 
(Schlesinger, 1975); Oct. 5: 
Swing Time (Stevens, 1936); 
Oct. 7: Stormy Weather (Stone, 
1943); Oct. 12: Bandwagon 
(Minnelli, 1953); Oct. 14: Mein 
Kampf (with talk by the direc- 
tor) (Leiser, 1960); Oct. 15: Ger- 
many Awake (with a talk by the 
director) (Leiser, 1968); Oct. 19: 
West Side Story (Wise, 1961); 
Oct. 23: Nashville (Altman, 
1975); Oct. 26: The Boyfriend 
(Russell, 1971); Oct. 29: The 
Manchurian Candidate 
(Frankenheimer, 1964) and The 
French Connection II (Franken- 
heimer, 1975). 

Nov. 2: Anna Karenina 
(Brown, 1935); Nov. 9: Jane Eyre 
(Stevenson, 1944); Nov. 11: The 
Caine Mutiny (Dmytryk, 1953); 


Nov. 13: The Admirable Crich- 
ton and Swept Away (Wertmul- 
ler, 1975); Nov. 16: Cat on a Hot 
Tin Roof (Brooks, 1958); Nov. 
18: Lolita (Kubrick, 1962); Nov. 
19: Dr. Zhivago (Lean, 1968); 
Nov. 23: A Doll’s House (Gar- 
land, 1973). 

Dec. 3: 2001 (Kubrick, 1967); 
Dec. 12: Monkey Business 
(Hawks, 1952) and Monty Py- 
thon and the Holy Grail. 


Center Screen 

Center Screen, the exhibi- 
tion arm of the consortium 
known as the University Film 
Study Center, will screen six 
weekends of independent films 
this fall at Harvard, whose own 
Film Studies Council is co-spon- 
sor. Except for the opening pro- 
gram, each program will be 


shown Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday night in Hall B of the 
Harvard Science Center (corner 
of Kirkland and Oxford Sts., 
Cambridge) at both 7:30 and 
9:30 p.m. The premiere, when 
the cameraman and co-director 
of the films to be shown that 
night will discuss his movies, of- 
fers one showing only, at 8 p.m. 
General admission for all per- 
formances is $2 for individual 
tickets, $5 for series tickets 
bought in advance, and $6 for 
series tickets bought at the door. 


Oct. 1 (8 p.m. only), Oct. 2 
and 3: Meet Marlon. Brando 
(Maysles and Maysles, 1965) 
and Salesman (the Maysles, 
1969); Oct. 8, 9, 10: Portrait of 
Jason (Clarke, 1967); Oct. 15, 16, 

Continued on page 28 
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1976 WAH LUM KUNG FU ACADEMY PRESENTS 


FREE SPARRING TOURNAMENT KU N G F U 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 25, 1976 © 7:00 P.M. 


JOHN HANCOCK HALL, BOSTON 
FIRST EVER FREE SPARRING TOURNAMENT 
Demonstration of Forms, Weapons, Breaking and Self-Defense by Masters of Over Thirty 
my and Schools!! 
T: Wah Lum Kung Fu Acad 
ston ¢ Tel. 523-6318 


Drawings will be heid for Gift Certificates at the Tournament 


x 


-READ 
The Phoenix 
Classifieds 


Why Pay More? Shop And Save At 


ARKAY AUDIO CENTER 
68 Watertown Street, (Rt. 16) 
Off Watertown Square © 924-1066 


Plenty of Free Parking 





SHERWOOD 7010 

EPI 90 SPKS $399. 
PIONEER P1-10 

A Great System — A Great Price 


Tweeter Etc. 


Harvard Sq. 
Brookline 


Chestnut Hill 
Brockton 
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PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY 


Designed for thoughtful men and women who seek an understanding of 
the nature of man and the world in which he lives, this introductory Course 
of 12 weekly lectures shows how great philosophic ideas of the past and 
to effective practical use Ur daily life. 


present may be 


and possibilities, 


22 or 23. Offered on a choice 


Tuition for the course is $25. 
evening. Practical Phil 


co 30 Fairfield Sueet, 


The course inguires Guo the meant 
consciousness; nalural law; thought, fee ing and action; and man's function 


You may join an introductory series of 2 lectures bepinning September 
of Wednesday or Thursday evenings 
fairfield Sueet in Boston (at the corner of ‘Tommonwealth Avenue and 
Fairfield Street), classes begin at 7pm and finish at approximately 9 pm. 
ister from 6°15 on either first lecture 
y foundation és a non- p 
Organization. For more information, or a brochure, 


PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY FOUNDATION 


Boston, Massachusetls O2II6 


of huunan existence ; the levels of 
,at 50 


Ul, lax~exempt 
065 ~G065. 


ORANGE PARACHUTE CENTER 


Phone: (617) 544-6911 
Telex: 928-439 


PARACHUTING 


eFirst jump course only 3 hours $76. 
Second jump only $14.50 
Founded in 1957 

Over 275,000 jumps. Our 18th year 
Free brochure 

eOpen 7 days a week 


?.0. Box 96, Orange, Mass 01364 


SPORT 


LAKEWOOD PARACHUTE CENTER 
P.0. Box 258, Lakewood, N.J. 08701 
Phone: (201) 363-4900 
Telex: 13-2482 


" 
e Dynamic 


Balancing 
e RV Tires 
& Wheels 


e Armstrong 
¢ Michelin 

e Technitread 
oe e Formula 


wr Desert Dogs 
WE WANT TO BE 


YOUR TIRE DEALER 


Price & Service At Its Best 


Directtire <piEs 


126 Galen St. 8-6 daily 


Watertown ‘| 


923-1800 











623-9553 623-9553 
Tymes Past 
Specializing in Oak 
and Walnut 
Victorian Furniture 


Brass beds and 
Accessories 
Furniture Refinishing 
OPEN 6 DAYS 
Mon. thruSat 10 to 6 
678 Broadway-Ball Square 
Somerville 
We purchase 
single. items and 
entire estates 
623-9553 623-9553 




















Fall term begins September 22/23, 1976 

















Casual, carefree furniture 
at comfortable low prices. 


37 YEARS WITHOUT A SALE 


ONLY AT MAYFLOWER 
THE DRIFTWOOD COLLECTION by the 


IZM SOK STOLSO *lLounvgechair 


124.50 *Love Seat. SI 


* Brunch Table. S89 


50 


makers of Ranch Oak. A new concept in casual 
furniture. It’s rugged, handsome design is 
perfect for apartments, patios, vacation homes, 
college student’s and children’s rooms. And 
Mayflower has it all at LOW, LOW prices. 


e Handcrafted textured grain hard 


yellow pine 


e Finished in Driftwood Grey or Rusty 


Brown 


e Sturdily built with lasting construction 
by the makers of famous Ranch Oak 

e Comfortable, unbleached, heavy duck 
cushions with yellow welt and buttons 

e Also available: sofa, $199.50; 42-inch bar, 
$104.50, bar stools, $52.50 each. All 30 
pieces at similar low prices 


Why wait for a sale? 
Our everyday prices are'as low 
or lower than sale prices elsewhere. 


37 YEARS WITHOUT A SALE 
Free Delivery in N.E. 
* Free Professional Decorating » Easy Credit Terms 
1210 Washington Street, West Newton, Mass. + Tel. 332-8800 


Furniture 




















Zenith’s Allegro Modular Sound System is to compact 
stereo what Zenith Chromacolor is to color television — the 
bestin its field. And for hundreds of dollars less than 

comparable component systems. 















ALLEGRO Model HR587W: 

Solid-state AM/FM/Stereo FM Tuner with AFC; Al- 
legro 2000 Speakers; Stereo Precision Record 
Changer with Micro-Touch Tone Arm; Stereo 
8-Track Tape Recorder-Player; Two on two speaker 
matrix; Simulated wood cabinet, grained walnut 
finish; 2%2 watts min. RMS power per channel with 
no more than 1% total harmonic distortion, into 8 
ohms from 100 Hz to 10 kHz. $379 95° 


0 STEREO 
SOUND SYSTEMS 


ALLEGRO Model H584W: 

Solid-state AM/FM/Stereo FM Tuner with AFC; Al- 
legro 1000 Speakers; Stereo Precision Record 
Changer with Micro-Touch Tone Arm; Two on two 
speaker matrix; Simulated wood cabinet; 2 watts 
min. RMS power per channel with no more than 1% 
total harmonic distortion, into 8 ohms from 100 Hz 


to 10 kHz. $249,.95° 


THE WEDGE 


ALLEGRO Model H596W: 

Solid-state AM/FM/Stereo FM Tuner with AFC; Al- 
legro 3000 Speakers; Stereo Precision Record 
Changer with Micro-Touch Tone Arm; Stereo 
8-Track Cartridge Tape Player: Viscous-damped 
cue control; Toggle switch controls for power, 
FM/AFC, FM Mute, Two on two Speaker Matrix, 
and Hi Filter; Simulated wood cabinet, grained wal- 
nut finish; 12 watts min. RMS power per channel 
with no more than 0.5% total harmonic distortion, 
into 8 ohms from 40 Hz to 18 kHz. $489.95" 


Zenith Allegro Modular Sound Systems. 
Like all Zenith products, best in their field. 






Northeastern Distributors, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


® 


Visit your local authorized Zenith dealer. 
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‘Distributors suggested retail price 
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17: Lovejoy’s Nuclear War 
(Green Mountain, 1975) and 
Crossroads (Connor, 1976); Oct. 
22, 23, 24: Castro Street (Bail- 
lie, 1966) and Quick Billy (Bail- 
lie, 1967-70); Oct. 29, 30, 31: 
Boesman and Lena (Devenish 
and Fugard, 1973); Nov. 5, 6, 7: 
Merc (Obenhaus, 1973), Red 
Squad (Pacific Street Film Col- 
lective, 1972), and The Secret 
Cinema (Bartel, 1966). 


French Library 

The Cine-Club of the French 
Library (53 Marlborough St., 
Boston) has programmed three 
post-war French films for alter- 
nate Wednesdays in October and 
November. A fourth will be 
shown in December, but film 
and date had not been settled at 
press time. Ticket prices are 
$1.50 for members of the li- 
brary, $1.95 for non-members. 
The films are subtitled. For fur- 
ther information, call the li- 
brary at 266-4351. 


Oct. 20: The Red and the 
Black (Autant-Lara, 1954); Nov. 
3: Therese Raquin (Carne, 1963); 
Nov. 17: The Pastoral Sym- 
phony (Delannoy, 1946). 


Goethe Institute 

The new German cinema 
couldn’t have a better local 
friend than the Goethe Insti- 
tute, whch regularly shows re- 
cent films from Germany with- 
out charge, often long before 
they become available in com- 
mercial theaters. (Some of them 
never make it at all, of course. 
Capitalism is like that.) This fall 
the Institute will show one at its 
home base and six at Harvard. 
All seven are open to the public 
and admission is free. All the 
films are subtitled. 


On Friday, Oct. 1, the Insti- 
tute will present The Sudden 
Wealth of the Poor People of 
Kombach (Schlondorf, 1970) at 8 
p.m. in the Institute itself (170 
Beacon St., Boston). 

From Oct. 23 to Nov. 7, the 
G.I. will sponsor programs at 7 
p.m. on both Saturday and Sun- 
day at Harvard’s Carpenter Cen- 
ter (19 Prescott St., Cam- 
bridge). 

Oct. 23: Calm Prevails Over 
the Country (Lilienthal, 1975); 
Oct. 24: John Glueckstadt 
(Miehe, 1975); Oct. 30: Why 
Does Mr. R. Run Amok? (Fass- 
binder, 1970); Oct. 31: Knife in 
the Back (Runze, 1975); Nov. 6: 
By and By (Wenders, 1976); 
Nov. 7: North Sea, Murder Sea 
(Bohm, 1976). 


Harvard-Epworth Church 

Edward Mark, the movie-lov- 
ing minister of Cambridge’s Har- 
vard-Epworth Church (1555 
Massachusetts Ave.), always 
seems to have an ace up his 
sleeve — or maybe an extra horse 
hidden down the street, because 
this fall he’s programmed eight 
Westerns for his Thursday night 
schedule. His schedule also re- 
flects the growing excitement 
over Japanese films, with ex- 
amples of the work of both Ozu 
and Mizoguchi on the Sunday 
night side. Thursday or Sunday, 
all showings start at 7:30 p.m., 
and usually offer a short film be- 
fore the feature begins. Admis- 
sion is free for senior citizens and 
children, but others usually con- 
tribute a dollar at the door. If 
you're a doubting Thomas about 
pews, take along a cushion — es- 
pecially if you’re short: the floor 
of this extraordinary church is 
not canted. 


Sept. 19: A Farewell to Arms 
(Borzage, 1933); Sept. 23: Le 
Mistral (Ivens, 1966) and Under- 
world (von Sternberg, 1927); 
Sept. 26: Follow the Fleet (Sand- 
rich, 1936); Sept. 30: The Man 
Who Shot Liberty Valance 
(Ford, 1962); Greed (von Stro- 
heim, 1923). 

Oct. 7: Ride the High Coun- 
try (Peckinpah, 1962); Rancho 
Notorious (Lang, 1952); 47 Ro- 
nin Pt. I (Mizoguchi); Johnny 
Guitar (Ray, 1953); 47 Ronin Pt. 
II (Mizoguchi). 

Oct. 28: Bend of the River 
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Streetcar Named Desire — BU 


(Mann, 1952); Oct. 31: The Well 
Digger’s Daughter (Pagnol, 
1946); Nov. 4: Man of the West 
(Mann, 1958); Nov. 14: Flavor of 
Green Tea Over Rice (Ozu); 
Nov. 18: Red River (Hawks, 
1948); Nov. 28: Our Hospitality 
(Keaton, 1923). 

Dec. 2: Once Upon a Time in 
the West (Leone); Dec. 5: Story 
of the Last Chrysanthemum 
(Mizoguchi); Dec. 9: Forty Guns 
(Fuller); Dec. 12: It’s A Won- 
derful Life (Capra, 1946). 


MIT Film Society 

Ever reliable, Jules Mattes of 
the MIT Film Society — some 
people think he is the society — 
has put together a series of mov- 
ies by three leading directors. In- 
dia’s Satyajit Ray, Antonioni, 
and Bergman. The Bergmans are 
not, however, the familiar stock, 
but rather four of the director’s 
earliest works. All films play in 
Room Six of Building 120 at MIT 
(which just doesn’t feel right 
about giving names to its buil- 
dings) and begin at both 7:30 
and around 9:30 p.m. on Fri- 
days. A dollar donation is usual 
at the door. 


Sept. 24: Devi (Ray, 1960); 
Oct. 1: Two Daughters (Ray, 
1961); Oct. 8: Charulata (Ray, 
1965). 

Oct. 15: Jl Grido (Antonioni, 
1957); Oct. 22: L’Avventura (An- 
tonioni, 1960); Oct. 29; La Notte 
(Antonioni, 1961); Nov. 5: 
Eclipse (Antonioni, 1961); Nov. 
12: Red Desert (Antonioni, 
1964). 

Nov. 19: Torment (Bergman, 
1944); Nov. 26: Port of Call 
(Bergman, 1948); Dec. 3: Three 
Strange Loves (Bergman, 1949); 
Dec. 10: To Joy (Bergman, 
1949). 


Museum of Fine Arts 

British film, some of it rarely 
seen locally, will have a series of 
its own this fall at the Museum 
of Fine Arts (465 Huntington 
Ave., Boston). The premiere of- 
fers The Magic Box (John Boul- 
ting, 1951), an all-star account of 
the life and work of William 
Friese-Greene, the British in- 
ventor of the cinema, and in- 
cludes a reception and remarks 
by John Huntley of the British 
Film Institute, all to be pre- 
sented on Tuesday, Oct. 19 at 
6:30 p.m. in the Lecture Hall. 
Tickets cost $7.50. The bulk of 
the program, “British Film in 
the ’30s,”” runs on Tuesdays at 7 
p.m. and Saturdays at 2:30 p.m. 
Series tickets are $8 for museum 
members, $9 for students, and 
$10 for non-members. Single 
tickets, sold at the entrance to 
the Lecture Hall one hour be- 
fore screen time, cost museum 
members $1.75, students $2, and 
non-members $2.25. Admission 
to the museum is not required. 


Oct. 26: Evergreen (Saville, 
1934); Oct. 30: Fire Over Eng- 
land (Howard, 1937); Nov. 2: 
South Riding (Saville, 1938); 
The 39 Steps (Hitchcock, 1935); 
Nov. 9: The Private Life of Hen- 
ry VIII (Korda, 1933); Nov. 13: 
Things to Come (Menzies, 1936). 


Museum of Science 
What better to. show at the 
Museum of Science (Science 


Park, Boston) than science fic- 
tion? All year long the museum 
will be playing sci-fi on the first 
Friday of every month, with 
showings at 6 and 8 p.m. except 
on Dec. 3, when The Androm- 
eda Strain runs only once, at 7 
p.m. The charge is admission to 
the museum itself, which on Fri- 
days happens to be $1.50 — half 
the regular price. 


Oct. 1: The Day the Earth 
Stood Still (Wise, 1951); Nov. 5: 
Transatlantic Tunnel (Elvey, 
1935); Dec. 3 (7 p.m. only) The 
Andromeda Strain (Wise, 1971); 
Jan. 7: When Worlds Collide 
(Mate, 1951). 


LIBRARIES 


Arlington Library 

The Fox Branch of the 
Arlington Library shows films 
the last Friday of every month at 
7:30 p.m. The branch is located 
at 175 Massachusetts Ave. 


Sept. 24: A Night to Remem- 
ber (Baker, 1959); Oct. 29: The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame 
(Dieterle, 1939); Nov. 26: For- 
eign Correspondent (Hitchcock, 
1940). 


Boston Public Library 

Almost every Friday the BPL’s 
flagship at Copley Square runs a 
movie up the mast, but at press 
time it could announce only one 
program. For information about 
films and times for later dates, 
call 536-5400. 

Sept. 24 at 5:15 and 7 p.m.: 
Lord of the Flies (Brook, 1963). 


The Adams St. Branch (690 | 


Adams St., Dorchester) has 
scheduled four films for the fall, 
the first on a Thursday, the rest 
on Tuesdays, all at 3:30 p.m.: 
.Oct. 7: The Loneliness of the 
Long Distance Runner (Rich- 


ardson, 1962); Oct. 26: Phan- | 


tom of the Opera (Julian, 1925); 


Dec. 21: The Nutcracker (1966); | 
Dec. 28: Bringing Up Baby | 


(Hawks, 1938). 


The Codman Square Branch | 


(6 Norfolk St., corner of Wash- 
ington St., Dorchester) will show 


The King and I (Lang, 1956) on... 


Wed., Dec. 15, at 10:30 a.m. 


On the middle Thursday of | 
every month the Connolly | 
Branch (433 Centre St., Ja- | 


maica Plain) presents feature 
films at 7 p.m. 

Oct. 14: West Side Story 
(Wise, 1961); Nov. 18: Bringing 
Up Baby (Hawks, 1938). 


The BPL branch at Egleston 
Square (2044 Columbus Ave., 
Roxbury) offers movies on some 
Mondays at 10 a.m. 

Nov. 1: Hospital (Wiseman, 
1970); Nov. 29: Lord of the Flies 
(Brook, 1963). 


The Faneuil Branch Library 
(419 Faneuil St., Oak Square, 
Brighton) flicks into high gear at 
6 p.m. on the first Monday of the 
month: 

Oct. 4: A View from the Bridge 
(Lumet, 1961); Nov. 1: Cry, the 
Beloved Country (Korda, 1952); 
Dec. 6: Meet Me in St. Louis 
(Minnelli, 1944). 


The Grove Hall Branch (5 
Crawford St., Dorchester) pre- 
Continued on page 30 
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EVERY 
DAY 
THERE’S 

A GARAGE 
SALE IN 
HARVARD 
SQUARE 


SUBSCRIBE 


to the Boston @ 


you always save more at... 


THE 
DISCOUNTER 


eClassical *Rock 
°Jazz eHard To Find 
Cut-outs 
eAll Records Guaranteed 
Factory Fresh 


Most Records 
Only $1.98 


36 Boylston St. 
In The Garage 
Harvard Square 


We Accept 
Master Charge 
BankAmericard 


SCHOOL SALE act 


Mon.-Sat. 10-10 
Sun. 12-5 


Up to 40% & More Off 


On strings & many accessories. New 
flutes and guitars at discounts so low 
we can’t mention them. Many used 
instruments on sale. Complete 
woodwind, flute, guitar & brass 
repairs. New England’s largest musical 


instrument exchange. 
876-8997 Mon.-Sat. 10:30-6 
Thurs. & Friday til 9 


36 Boylston The Garage 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge 


CONT: Sata i game on 


ROUND OUT YOUR DAY 


SQUARE 


| = = ‘Z é 0636 
33 Dunster Street 
Super sandwiches quiche salads dunsterburgers 


cocktails & imported wine & beer 
OPEN DAILY FROM 11:30 4M 
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Custom T-shirts 
Silk Screening 









Now 44° 


Ladies’ Fashion T’s 
Largest Selection of Decals 
in the Country 





Famous Maker 
Women’s Corduroy 
Suits 





ge In The Garage - Harvard Square 





Burlington Mall Shoppers World-Fram. be 
Liberty Tree Mall Worcester Mall oo N 5 5% 
Bear Skin Neck — Rockport = ow 
Gilchrist Stores J Pe 


Lettering Men’s 3 Piece Corduroy 
Suits 
T-shirts, Sweatshirts $65.00 Value 





SECOND FLOOR 
NOW OPEN 
WED., THURS. AND 
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DEDICATED TO THE FINE ART OF BREWING 














Brookline Harvard Sq. 
Cambridge 





COFFEE 


Danvers 


Pierre Cardin 


Turtlenecks 
20.00 Value 


Now 6° 


Selected Group of 
Famous Maker 
Women’s Sweaters 


98.00 Value Up To 50% 
OFF 


ADAN\SEVE 


300 Harvard St The Garage Liberty Tree Mall 
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Information 25% OFF 


AND THE FANEUIL HALL MARKETPLACE || Call 536-5390 ALL REGULARLY MARKED 
eS x470 WALL HANGINGS AND JEWELRY 
—— Visit our new Garage location on the 
next two Saturdays, Sept. 25, Oct. 2 
for special Garage Sale Values 
on leather purses and belts 


50% OFF AND MORE 
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BEFORE YOU BUY! 


| _ INDIAN DESIGN GREEK FLOKATI SWEDISH RYAS _ | Eeoeriae 
4 RUGS 100% WOOL 100% WOOL | | 
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25% OFF 











WATCH US MAKE THEM 
at Harvard Square’s Only 


- ’ CHINESE CHINESE AMERICAN 

_| STRAW RUGS STRAW RUGS BRAIDED RUGS | 

* axe $10™ 6x9’ $25 se"x8'6” °4 5 | i sYerey ts 

ES | Shoes § 
It you don't see it in our store..| | Tam $12. 75- $40 cs 
ask us!! 3 








36 BOYLSTON STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MA 02138 e 868-5595 
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American Express : Jackets | 
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True Candie Shop _ 


50% off with this coupon 
Ofter Ends 


Sept. 28 


Quantities Limited 


36 Boylston St., Hvd.Sq. 
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fers second Mondays at 3:30 
p.m. 

Nov. 8: Nothing But a Man 
(Roemer, 1963); Dec. 13: The 
Cool World (Clarke, 1964). 


The Jamaica Plain Branch 
(12 Sedgwick St., corner of 
South St.) sticks a plum into the 
middle of the holiday season 
with a showing at 10 a.m. on 
Tuesday, Dec. 28, of The Cat 
People (Tourneur, 1942). 


In Roxbury, the Parker Hill 
Branch (1497 Tremont St.) will 
break into dance on Tuesday, 
Oct. 5, at 10 a.m. with The Story 
of Vernon and Irene Castle (Pot- 
ter, 1939). 


The South End Branch (685 
Tremont St.) likes music and 
monkies, usually on Saturdays, 
always at 2 p.m. 

Oct. 2: Golddiggers of 1935 
(Berkeley, 1935); Oct. 16: King 
Kong (Cooper and Schoedsack, 
1933); Nov. 2 (Tuesday): Dam- 
sel in Distress (Stevens, 1937); 
Dec. 4: Gilbert and Sullivan 
(Gilliat, 1953). 


Dorcheter’s Uphams Corner 
Branch (500 Columbia Rd.) has 
scheduled only one film so far, 
but it’s a winner. It will show 
The Gay Divorcee (Sandrich, 
1934) on Friday, Oct. 22, at 9:30 
a.m. 


Way out west at the West End 
Branch (151 Cambridge St.), 
the program right now includes 
only Tiger Bay (Thompson, 
1959), scheduled for 2 p.m. on 
Saturday, Nov. 13. 


Brookline Library 

The Main Library at 361 
Washington St. offers films from 
the first half of the 1930s on the 
middle Wednesday of each 
month at 7:30 p.m. 

Oct. 20: Dr. Bull (Ford, 1933); 
Steamboat ’Round the Bend 
(Ford, 1935); Dec. 15: David 
Harum (Cruze, 1934). 


It’s music and dance at the 
Coolidge Corner Branch, one of 
the libraries that gradually has 
built up a reputation for distin- 
guished programming. As in the 


past, it will show each film twice, 
first on Wednesday at 2:30 p.m. 
and then on Thursday at 7:30 
p.m. in the first week of each 
month. The branch is located at 
31 Pleasant St. 

Oct. 6 and 7: Damsel in Dis- 
tress (Stevens, 1937); Nov. 3 and 
4: Flying Down to Rio (Free- 
land, 1933); Dec. 1 and 2: The 
Bandwagon (Minnelli, 1953). 


Cambridge Public Library 

Every Tuesday at 6 p.m. the 
Observatory Hill Branch of the 
Cambridge Public Library (178 
Huron Ave.) turns the lights off 
and the projector on. 


Sept. 21: Hamlet (Olivier, 
1950); Sept. 28: Foreign Corres- 
pondent (Hitchcock, 1940); Oct. 
5: Lincoln in Illinois (Cromwell, 
1940); Oct. 12: Long Voyage 
Home (Ford, 1940); Oct. 19: 
Lord of the Flies (Brook, 1963); 
Oct. 26: Henry V (Olivier, 1946). 

Nov. 2: Mr. Hulot’s Holiday 
(Tati, 1954); Nov. 9: Room at the 
Top (Clayton, 1958); Nov. 16: 
The Shameless Old Lady (Allio, 
1966); Nov. 23: A Tale. of Two 
Cities (Thomas, 1958); Nov. 30: 
A Taste of Honey (Richardson, 
1962); Dec. 7: The Third Man 
(Reed, 1950); Dec. 14: The Tut- 
tles of Tahiti (Vidor, 1942); Dec. 
21: A View from the Bridge (Lu- 
met, 1961). 


Lincoln Library 

The Lincoln Library puts its 
film series in the Town Hall (on 
Bedford Rd., next to the li- 
brary) on intermittent Mondays 
at 7:30 p.m. Cushions are ad- 
vised for the metal chairs. 


Oct. 18: Wuthering Heights 
(Wyler; 1939); Nov. 1: Suspi- 
cion (Hitchcock, 1941); The 
Young and the Damned (Bun- 
uel, 1950) and Zero for Conduct 
(Vigo, 1933); Dec. 13: Jf.... 
(Anderson, 1968); Jan. 10: Pyg- 
malion (Asquith, 1938). 


Medford Public Library 

The Medford Library (111 
High St.) runs movies on most 
Tuesdays and occasionally on 
other days, so check the listings 
for the exceptions. Note also that 


on unlisted Tuesdays the pro- 
gram usually consists of docu- 
mentaries. Showings begin at 7 
p.m. 

Sept. 28: I. F. Storie’s Weekly 
(Bruk, 1973); Oct. 14 (Thurs- 
day): Seven Hills of Rome (Row- 
land, 1958); Oct. 26: Olympia, 
Part I (Riefenstal, 1936); Oct. 27 
(Wednesday): Olympia, Part II 
(Riefenstal, 1936); Nov. 2: 
Treasure Island (Fleming, 1934); 
Nov. 23: Triumph of the Will 
(Riefenstal, 1934); Nov. 30: 
Northwest Passage (King Vidor, 
1940); Dec. 7: Bringing Up Baby 


_ (Hawks, 1938); Dec. 28: Meet 


Me in St. Louis (Minnelli, 1944). 


Newton Free Library 

The custom in Newton is to 
show films at 7 p.m. on Thurs- 
day in the Main Library (414 
Centre St., Newton Corner) and 
then on Friday, the next day, at 
10. a.m. in the Newtonville 
Branch (345 Walnut St.). 

Oct. 7 and 8: Cat People 
(Tourneur, 1942); Oct. 14 and 
15: I. F. Stone’s Weekly (Bruck, 
1973; Oct. 21 and 22: A Night to 
Remember (Baker, 1959); Nov. 4 
and 5: Little Women (Cukor, 
1933); Nov. 18 and 19: Olympia, 
Part I (Riefenstal, 1936); Dec. 2 
and 3: Ivanhoe (Thorpe, 1952);. 
Dec. 9 and 10: Olympia, Part II 
(Riefenstal, 1936); Dec. 16 and 
17: Topper (McLeod, 1937). 


Somerville Public Library 

The Somerville Library (cor- 
ner of Highland Ave. and Wal- 
nut St.) screens movies on 
Thursday evenings. Some pro- 
grams start at 6:30 p.m., some at 
7 p.m., so look closely — the 
movies deserve your best atten- 
tion. 


Sept. 30 (7 p.m.): Bringing Up 
Baby (Hawks, 1938); Oct. 7 (7 
p.m.): The Entertainer (Rich- 
ardson, 1960); Oct. 14 (6:30 
p.m.): The Organizer (Moni- 
celli, 1964); Oct. 21 (7 p.m.): 
Stagecoach (Ford, 1936); Oct. 28 
(6:30 p.m.): Ulysses (Strick, 
1967); Nov. 4 (6:30 p.m.): Room 
at the Top (Clayton, 1958); Nov. 
18 (6:30 p.m.): Great Expecta- 
tions (Lean, 1947) 





by B 

Occasionally there is a tumul- 
tuous irruption in Boston’s mu- 
sical life which threatens to ex- 
plode its reputation for calm and 
gentility. Then the dust settles; 
high tea is resumed; and it is un- 
derstood that certain people are 
never to be mentioned again ex- 
cept in the pages of diaries se- 
curely hidden away in the attics 
of Victorian mansions. The per- 
forming arts here are very in- 
tense and very claustral. 

Item: one of the Boston Sym- 
phony’s most eminent conduc- 
tors once did time in the East 
Cambridge Jail. This was the 
late Karl Muck, who in 1918 
found himself declared an “‘en- 
emy alien.” Later he was hauled 
off to Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia 
as Prisoner No. 1337. The auth- 
orities were outraged to discover 
that he had been mating in the 
Fenway with a lady who was not 
his wife. 

Item: the first million-selling 
record by a symphony orchestra 
was made here some 30 years ago 
by Arthur Fiedler and the. Bos- 
ton “Pops.”’ Its title, Jalousie, re- 
fers not to shutters but to pas- 
sion. 

Item: while Igor Stravinsky’s 
arrangement of the Star-Span- 
gled Banner was receiving its 
first Boston performance a uni- 
formed policeman guarded the 
Symphony Hall stage. Order was 
maintained. 

Item: to some Boston musi- 
cians, a string quartet is known 
as a “foursome.” 

* 

As for the present-day Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, we can re- 
port it free of seditious ele- 
ments. Its forthcoming season 
will be no. 96, and the program- 
ing will be either solid or glittery 
— sometimes both — and the 
execution tastefully virtuosic. 

You should pay no attention to 
the overtones of the Boston 
Globe headlines that read, 
“Symphony Launches New Ser- 
ies For Elderly.” Yes, most of it 
is calculated to make the max- 


‘imum sonorous impact on the 


2631 sets of ears that our Sym- 
phony Hall will accommodate 
— but who can really complain? 
The hall, incidentally, is a uni- 
versally admired acoustical en- 
vironment; its overall shape — 
that of a large rectangular shoe- 
box for sensible shoes — and its 
minutest details have become a 
model for concert hall designers 
everywhere. 

Music Director Seiji Ozawa 
has made so strong an imprint on 
the BSO that it may be more 
helpful to tell you what happens 
when he’s not here. The guest 
conductors will be Colin Davis 
(Sibelius Third and Fourth Sym- 
phonies, Stravinsky’s Perse- 
phone and Symphony of Psalms, 
Beethoven Mass ‘in C); Neville 
Marriner (an all-Mozart pro- 
gram); Mstislav Rostropovich 
(Shostakovich’s Eighth Sym- 
phony, Prokofiev’s Alexander 
Nevsky); Sarah Caldwell (to be 
announced); and Klaus Tenn- 
stedt (Webern’s Passacaglia, 
Haydn’s Military Symphony, 
Schubert’s Ninth, Mozart’s Haf- 
ner Symphony, Mahler’s 
Fourth). A tip: one BSO veteran 
says Tennstedt is the greatest 
conductor he’s ever played un- 
der. Is he right? 

As for the energetic, color-sat- 
urated stuff Ozawa likes to con- 
duct, this season’s helping in- 
cludes John Cage’s Renga With 
Music Circus 1776, the Tchai- 
kovsky opera Eugen Onegin 
(with Vishnevskaya, Chooka- 
sian, Gedda, Davidson, Luxon, 
Plishka), the Beethoven Sev- 
enth, the Bruckner Fifth, Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fourth, Richard 
Strauss’s Domestic Symphony, 
the Franck D minor, Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Scheherezade, and 
the Mahler Third. New to the or- 
chestra’s repertory will be Bos- 
tonian John Harbison’s Elegiac 
Songs for mezzo-soprano and 
chamber orchestra, and Lilacs 
Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d by 
Roger Sessions. Knotty and am- 
bitious to be eloquent, both of 
them. And yes, there are cheap 
tickets. Rush seats ($1.50) are 
available at the Huntington Ave- 
nue box office from 10 a.m. on- 
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c Put on a frappey 
face. Brigham’s 90¢ 
frappes are now down 
to a cool 75¢. 
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DO IT YOURSELF 
URETHANE FOAM 


Prime quality new polyurethane 
foam. Firm, smooth, odorless, non- 
allergenic, mothproof and mildew 
resistant. For horhe, station wagon, 
trailer, boat and camper. 


For estimates on sizes and thickness 
to order, please send finished dimen- 
sions. 

4” 
11.50 
14.25 
18.50 


Bench 24x75 
Cot 30x75 
Twin 39x75 
% 48x75 23.00 
Full 54x75 19.50 25.75 


NOW AVAILABLE 


SUSTOM COVERING 
AND STITCHING 


NATIONAL FOAM, 
& RUBBER CO., INC. 


304 Atlantic Ave., Boston 02214 
Tel one 542-7982 


7.00 
8.00 
10.00 
14.00 
15.00 

















THE NEW SUPER-SIZE 
SCHOOLBAG 
FROM DENMARK 
More pockets, zippers, flaps and compartments 
make this sturdy classic the best all-purpose 
bag ever. Terrifically functional with a great 
casual look. A favorite of models, photogra- 
phers, artists, students, musicians, dancers, 
opera singers, nuns, poets, duck hunters, cy- 
clists, plumb teachers, fil h pilots, 
architects, doctors, reporters and travelers be- 
cause there’s always a place to stuff one more 
thing. A new zippered pleat can expand this 
improved version to double the normal width 
—now a full 15'/y” x 13” x 8”. Perfect carry-on 
flight bag. Adjustable shoulder strap. In 
squashy gray, chocolate brown or bright Da- 
nish blue waterproof canvas. $26.00. 
(plus $2.00 shipping). MA. res. add tax. Canada 
2dd $2.50. 





STATION 33 


33 Station St. Brookline, MA. 
277-7077 














ward for the 2 p.m. Friday after- 
noon concerts and from 6 p.m. 
onwards for the 8:30 p.m. Satur- 
day night concerts. The eight 
Open Rehearsals (Thursdays at 
7:30 p.m.) are $3 each, $20 for 
the series. There’s also a tele- 
phone number (or succession of 
letters) you can dial any time 
day or night for BSO concert in- 
formation — dial C-O-N-C-E-R- 
T, equivalent to 266-2378. 
Operatically, Boston is on the 
map because of the Opera Com- 
pany of Boston, which is syn- 
onymous with Sarah Caldwell, 
its media-glorious artistic direc- 
tor. Caldwell productions tend to 
be adventurous, splashy, busy, 
gaudy show-biz affairs. “After 
us, the deluge,’ they seem to 
say. These usually transcend the 
capacities of the Orpheum 
Theater (downtown, near Fi- 
lene’s department store), which 
has been making do immemor- 
ially for the real, well-equipped 
opera house that Boston lacks. 
(Twenty years ago, Northeas- 
tern University acquired the old 
Boston Opera House for the pur- 
pose of demolishing it. A street 
sign, “Opera Place,”’ remains.) 
There are actually two selves 
within the Opera Company of 
Boston, one lesser, one greater. 
There is Opera New England, 
which tours the six-state area till 
the winter solstice (Burlington, 
Vt.; Portsmouth and Manches- 
ter, N.H.; Darien and Wood- 
stock, Conn.; Brockton, Wor- 
cester and Lowell, Mass.) Word 
has it that Caldwell will give La 
Boheme (Puccini) and The Tri- 
umph of Hera (A. Scarlatti) 
every bit as much pizazz as she 
does when she knows the critics 
are looking. It’s the Opera Com- 
pany of Boston that attracts 
thrill-seekers. 1977’s produc- 
tions (four different subscrip- 
tion series) will be: February — 
Puccini’s La Boheme; March — 
Glinka’s Russlan and Ludmilla: 
April — Bellini’s La Sonnam- 





Jean-Pierre Rampal 


bula; June — Stiffelio by Gius- 
eppe Verdi. Deadline time for 
this issue is an impossible time 
to ask who will to be performing 
what in the coming season — no 
contracts signed — one certi- 
tude is that Beverly Sills, a 
Caldwell trouper from way back, 
will be appearing as and in La 


Sonnam bula. A veritable feast of ° 


No-Doz, champagne, and ge- 
filte fish. 

You, too, can extract infor- 
mation from the Opera Com- 
pany of Boston. Caldwell’s bun- 
ker answers to 267-8050. 


The relation of pilot fish to 
Caldwell’s shark has been as- 
sumed in recent years by the As- 
sociate Artists Opera Com- 
pany, which taps more local 
singers than Caldwell and takes 
different kinds of chances, such 
as occupying a ghostly vaude- 
ville-cum-movie ~house in the 
South End, the National Thea- 
ter — part of the Boston Centre 
for the Arts. The AAOC’s pro- 
duction last year of Virgil Thom- 
son’s The Mother of Us All was 
even more of a triumph for be- 
ing completely unexpected. At 
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this point the company’s plans 
are amorphous. Telephone: 542- 
0308 or 244-5545. 

When big-time (read, big-fee) 
artists on tour appear in Boston, 
it will be under the auspices of. 
the BU Celebrity Series, a sub- 
scription and special-events 
operation of long standing and 
ample proportions. Impresario 
Walter Pierce is responsible for 
it. He makes you wonder: is 
there an elegant way of saying 
“package?” “Cornucopiae,” per- 
haps? Here, at any rate, are the 
contents — take a deep breath. 

Zubin Mehta and the Israel 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Sept. 
13); Ballet Folklorico of Mex- 
ico (Oct. 5, 6) Daniel Baren- 
boim and L’Orchestre de Pa- 
ris (Oct. 8); guitarist Julian 
Bream (Oct. 15, 16); tenor Luc- 
iano Pavarotti (Oct. 24); Juil- 
lard String Quartet (Oct. 29, 
sold out). 

Guitarist Carlos Montoya 
(Nov. 5); pianist Jianina Fial- 
mowska (Nov. 7); Pilobolus 
Dance Theater (Nov. 12, 13, 
14); baritone Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau (Nov. 15); Waverly 
Consort (Nov. 20); violinist 
Henryk Szeryng (Nov. 21); 
Bernard Haitink and the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Nov. 26, sold out). 

Pianist Claudio Arrau (Dec. 
5); the Aulos Wind Quintet and 
assisting pianist Rudolf Serkin 
(Dec. 10). 

Rudolk Serkin as soloist (Jan. 
9); mezzo Janet Baker (Jan. 
24); Rajko Hungarian Gypsy 
Orchestra and Dancers (Jan. 
30). 

The Brandenburg Ensemble 
(Feb. 4); violinist Itzhak Perl- 
man (Feb. 6); Lorin Maazel 
and the Cleveland Orchestra 
(Feb. 9); guitarist Andres Sego- 
via (Feb. 13); Alvin Ailey City 
Center Dance Theater (Feb. 18, 
19, 20); Two Generations of 
Brubeck (Feb. 25); pianist 
Alexis Weissenberg (Feb. 27). 


Waverly Consort (March 12); 
Bayanihan Philippine Dance 
Co. (March 13); Frans Brueg- 
gen, recorder, with Alan Titus, 
baritone, (March 18); Guarneri 
String Quartet (March 20, sold 
out); Preservation Hall ‘‘Jazz’’ 
Band (March 25); flutist Jean- 
Pierre Rampal (March 25); 
pianist Lazar Berman (March 
27); guitarist Michel Lorimer 
(March 27). 


The Osipov Balalaika Or-— 


chestra with stars of the Bol- 
shoi Opera and Ballet (April 1); 
pianist Murray Perahia (April 
16); the Waverly Consort (Ap- 
ril 23). 

Extra attractions — outside 
the subscription series — are the 
Brattleboro Music Center pre- 
sentation of Bach’s B Minor 
Mass (Oct. 12), and a violin-cel- 
lo-piano recital by the Chung 
Family of Korea (Nov. 19). 

In the same vein and under re- 
lated auspices are the Morning 
Musicales given at the Copley 
Plaza on Wednesdays at 11 a.m. 
Pricy, but in a good and chari- 
table cause — soprano Diana 
Hoagland (Nov. 10); the Em- 


pire Brass Quintet (Dec. 8); 


pianist Tedd Joselson (Jan. 12); 
baritone Alan Titus (March 9). 

Further information issues 
from the Celebrity Series office 
at 31 St. James Ave. (the Park 
Square Building), Boston 02116. 
The telephone number is 482- 
2595. 

Next a toot of the sackbut for 
the insufficiently celebrated. 
Hearing these performers wins 
you no points for conspicuous 
consumption. What’s offered in- 
stead is a devilish good time. 

The Boston Camerata, a 
group of hyper-alert, imagina- 
tive singers and instrumental- 
ists, perform music of the me- 
dieval and Renaissance periods 
as if under the influence of cat- 
nip. The group is smart enough 
to be aware of how many kinds of 
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taste of Puerto Rican Rum — 
for FREE 
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Back-To-School Blockbuster!! 
_ Tuesday — September 28 


ponsored by Phoenix WT TK Ciera: 
Rums of Puerto Rico 


Reservoir Provisions 
1922 Beacon St., Brighton 


Huntington Liquors 
303 Huntington Ave., Boston 

Mannix Liquors 
208 Concord Ave., Cambridge 
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sound there have been in Wes- 
tern music. Director Joel Ce- 
hen is always discovering things 
like yodeling influences in Bel- 
gian plainchant, dirty songs 
from Provence or a Baroque cir- 
cumcision cantata. 

Our Camerata is popular more 
in Europe than here, though 
their charming records have an 
ardent following everywhere. 
Their concerts are held in Jor- 
dan Hall (Boston) and Sanders 
Theater (Cambridge). 

The Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety needs no defence, but it 
could use more audiences for ev- 
ents other than their annual 
Messiah, which, admittedly, is 
correct to the letter of the law 
but also sounds like entertain- 
ment. What is there to say? That 
Thomas Dunn, the Society’s di- 
rector for going onto 10 seasons, 
is a lively conductor; that his 
programing is full of curiosity 
and panache; that he’s made the 
H&H chorus into Boston’s very 
best singing ensemble; that the 
H&H season will be as follows. 

Haydn’s The Seasons (Die 
Jahreszeiten in German), with 
illustrious soloists, chorus and 
orchestra (Nov. 5 — Symphony 
Hall). 

Handel’s Messiah (Dec. 17, 19 
— Symphony Hall). 

Bruckner’s E Minor Mass; 
Haydn’s Gioco Filharmonico; 
Henri Sauguet’s Pres du Bal 
(dancers included, Feb. 11 — at 
Jordan Hall). 

Francis Poulenc’s Motets pour 
un Temps de Penitence; Henry 
Purcell’s The Blessed Virgin’s 
Expostulation; Daniel Pink- 
ham’s Garden Party. Informa- 
tion comes from 266-3605. 

The Emmanuel Church, 15 
Newbury Street, Boston, could 
be called — if it were political- 
and-communistic instead of 
musical-and-communistic (sort 
of) — a “cell.”’ A fierce musical 
groupsmanship is practiced 
there that has to do with play- 
ing and singing tidily, knowing 


the text and attending to lan- 
guages. Craig Smith is Em- 
manuel’s Music Director. Not 
surprisingly, he cares deeply 
about Bach cantatas; he pre- 
pares a different one for each 
Sunday service throughout the 
year with soloists, chorus, and 
orchestra. They are usually 
worth postponing Sunday 
brunch for. Ancillary activities 
— as many as there are Oraig 
Smith Trilbies — do the enter- 
tainment calendar. This year’s 
first such will be on Oct. 1, an or- 
chestral concert conducted by 
Smith and David Hoose (Mo- 
zart’s G Minor Piano Concerto 
K. 453; Stravinsky’s Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Concerto; Bach’s Sec- 
ond Brandenburg Concerto; 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 87). 
Further developments obtain- 
able from 536-3356. 

One upcoming series is as rare 
and newsy as the passing of a 
comet. From October 24 through 
31 a festival of contemporary 
music called The World Music 
Days takes place under the aus- 
pices of the International So- 
ciety for Contemporary Mu- 
sic. It adds up to some 13 con- 
certs of unfamiliar chamber and 
orchestral music by composers 
from 29 countries. Performers 
will include the BSO under Seiji 
Ozawa, the protean forces of the 
New England Conservatory 
under its polymathic prexy, 
Gunther Schuller; and many 
other groups. The copious de- 
tails are available from the 
ISCM office at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music — 
tel. 262-1120. 

The Civic Symphony of Bos- 
ton presents itself rather con- 
fusingly. Their program book 
usually carries a full-page ad 
built around the first few words 
and notes of ‘Some Enchanted 
Evening.’’ It is signed ‘‘A 
Friend.” Civic Symphony tick- 
ets are done up in imitation gold. 
It would not necessarily follow 
from this that theirs are among 
the most bracing concerts of the 


entire season, Conductor Ben- 
jamin Zander has fresh ideas 
about everything he does, and in 
the past few years he’s trans- 
formed the ensemble from a so- 
so community orcheetra into an 
extension of the Zander nerve 
ends. The Civic Symphony’s Jor- 
dan Hall concerts can exalt, baf- 
fle or annoy — they’renever your 
standard subscription-series 
snoozes. 

Specialty groups abound in 
Boston. You can hear the choral 
literature — religious mostly — 
trimly done by the Cantata 
Singers, whose new director, 
John Ferris, promises music by 
J. S. Bach, Claudio Monteverdi 
and Johannes Brahms. The most 


salient quality they bring to their 
performances — a kind of sepul- 
chral hedonism — is wonder- 
fully attuned to Harvard’s ven- 
erable Memorial Hall, where 
they perform. A-polished group 
which cultivates a dissimilar turf 
is the Cecilia Society. Their 
able conductor is Donald Tee- 
ters. Contemporary music for 
chamber ensemble is what Mu- 
sica Viva makes its specialty 
and, thanks to director Richard 
Pittman, they deliver good val- 
ue. New music you also get from 
the Annex Players, which is 
blessedly unselfconscious in mix- 
ing music with tomfoolery and 
other media. Collage is an as- 
.semblage of professionals mostly 





Spending Sunday morning 
eating bagels and lox, jogging 
or sleeping may be good for the 
body, but what about your poor 
neglected brain — not to men- 
tion your soul? The Commun- 
ity Church of Boston Sunday 
morning lecture series should 
provide sustenance for both the 
brain and the soul at Morse 
Auditorium, 602 Common- 
wealth Ave. Non-sectarian ser- 
vices begin at 11 a.m. The 
guest speakers start speaking 
at approximately 11:20. 


Sept. 19 — 1776 and 1976. 
Howard Zinn, professor of gov- 
ernment at BU and author of 
The Politics of History, Dis- 
obedience and Democracy and 
The Southern Mystique. 

Sept. 26 — Why Does the US 
Still Fear the Cuban Revolu- 
tion? Rev. Philip Zwerling, 
minister of the Community 
Church and recent visitor to 
Cuba. 

Oct. 3 — The United States 


r and the Middle East. Noam 


Chomsky, professor of modern 





language and linguistics at 
MIT and author of At War 


Community Church Speakers 


With Asia, For Reasons of 
State and Peace in the Mid- 
dle-East? 

Oct. 10 — Why the Churches 
Panic at the World Socialism. 
Rev. Stephen Fritchman, 
minister emeritus of the First 
Church in Los Angeles and past 
editor of the Christian Regis- 
ter. 

Oct. 17 — All About Men: A 
Psychosexual Meditation. Dr. 
Phyllis Chesler, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology at Rich- 
mond College and author of 
Women and Madness and 
Women, Power and Money. 
Oct. 24 — Poetry Is For Pleas- 
ure. John Ciardi, poetry editor 
of the Saturday Review, fellow 
of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences and the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Let- 
tes and author of Lives of X 
and How Does a Poem Mean? 
Oct. 31 — Education for 
Liberation. Jonathan Kozol, 
Boston-born, Harvard-educa- 
ted Rhodes ‘Scholar, former 
public school teacher and auth- 
or of Death at an Early Age, 
Free Schools and The Night Is 
Dark and I Am Far From 
Home. 








from the Boston Symphony. Vo- 
cal and/or. instrumental music 
from the 18th century and be- 
fore is tended to by such groups 
as Banchetto Musicale, the 
Quadrivium Consort and Alex- 
ander’s Feast. Opera on a shoe- 
string is available from count- 
less little ad hoc companies 
operating out of suitcases. There 
are free concerts at the Gardner 
Museum on the Fenway three 
times a week (recorded informa- 
tion from 734-1359). The starry 
free-admission recitals at San- 
ders Theater are underwritten 
by the Peabody-Mason Music 
Foundation (tel. 262-4848). 

Prestigious new music auth- 
oritatively executed is available 
from the Fromm Foundation 
Concerts, also at Sanders 
Theater. This season they plan 
music by Leslie Bassett, Jacob 
Druckman, Andrew Imbrie, 
John Cage, David Tudor, Peter 
Winkler and William Bolcom. 

There are freebies from uni- 
versities and music schools. 
Bulkwise, The New England 
Conservatory provides most of 
these and in good quality. The 
NEC is diagonally across from 
Symphony Hall, has three con- 
cert auditoriums, and is reach- 
able at 262-1120. 

There is also largesse from the 
Boston Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Boston University’s teem- 
ing musicians, churches such as 
King’s Chapel and Trinity, and 
seemingly facts-only outposts of 
culture such as MIT. At the lat- 
ter’s Kresge Auditorium, for in- 
stance, you catch, gratis, the 
Prague String Quartet (Oct. 13 
at 8), and an English group 
called Fires of London (Nov. 
28). Fires. of London did the 
soundtrack music for Roman 
Polanski’s Macbeth. If you're af- 
ter a sort of high-IQ Alice Coop- 
er with virtuosic “straight” mus- 
ic skills, and a well-honed talent 
for administering the willies, do 
attend their concert. ‘“Freude, 
schoener Goetterfunken, . doo- 
dah, doo-dah,’’ they said. 





FORD HALL FORUM 


SIXTY-NINTH SEASON 


Members allowed in at 7 P.M. 


$10 for Adults 


$15 for Adult Couples 


1976-77 


Open To The Public Free Of Charge While Seats Last 


Sunday Evenings at 8 o'clock 


The Forum Office 
358 Chestnut Hill Avenue 
Brookline, Mass. 02146 


Checks payable to the Ford Hall Forum, Inc. 


Oct. 10 — TOM WICKER 
“The Nation: The 1976 Elections” 
Oct. 17 — GEORGE W. BALL 
“Diplomacy For A —— “~ An American Foreign 
0. 3 
Oct. 24 Louis P. Smith Memorial Meeting 
ELIE WIESEL “An Evening With Elie Wiesel” 
Oct. 31 Reuben L. Lurie Meeting 
REVEREND JESSE L. JACKSON “Give The People A 
Vision” 
Nov. 7 — TOM WOLFE 
“When Wil The 70’s Begin” 


Memberships may be purchased at: 


Alumni Auditorium 
Northeastern University 
Boston, Mass. 


Office Telephone 734-3796 
or at door 


Our 1976-1977 Series has been partially under- 
written by the Lowell Institute We have also re- 


ceived support from the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts Council on the Arts and Humanities. 


Alumni Auditorium, Northeastern University 


360 Huntington Avenue, Boston 


Free Parking on Campus 
Contributions to the Ford Hall Forum 
Are Tax Deductible 


1977 


Non-members at 7:45 P.M. 


$5 for Students 


$7.50 for Student Couples 


Apr. 3 David K. Niles Memorial Meeting 
PROFESSORS KENNETH KENISTON, FRANK E. 
MANUEL, B.F. SKINNER 
“The Future: Through A Glass Darkly” 

; Apr. 10 AYN RAND 
(Topic To Be Announced) 
Apr. 17 JAMES RESTON 


“Ninety 
Apr. 24 George W. Coleman Memorial Meeting 
PROFESSOR ROBERT COLES 
“Ethical Conflict In American Children” 
May 1 CONGRESSWOMAN ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN 
“The Role of Congress In America’s Future” 
Se ee eee 


; PLEASE ENROLL ME FOR 


Days Into The New Administration” 


TAX DEDUCTIBLE 


§ Dindividual Membership 

@ OCoupie Regular Membership 
OContributing Membership 

i OSupporting Individual Membership 


g Cindividual Student Membership 
4 OOCouple Student Membership 
(Now Attending 


@ ORenewal 








































THEATER 


by Carolyn Clay 
Everything may not be com- 
ing up roses, but then Marge 
Roedig never promised you a 
rose garden. Nor did Jimmy 
Hulse, Jerome Rosenfeld or Jo- 
ann Green»,The Theatre Guild 
assures us Jerry Lewis, but who 
really cares?‘And Charles Co- 
hen will, of course, promise any- 
thing from Idi Amin in The Em- 
peror Jones to a newly- un- 
nearthed Lear sequel in which 
Cordelia returns to haunt the ur- 
bane King of France and his sec- 
ond wife. Mass. Center Rep’s 
Cashell on the other hand makes 
no promises, but you can bet 
that if anything short of self-im- 
molation by the BCA kiosk will 
do it, she’ll follow up those lazy 
Helen Hayes-y days of summer 
with something portentous. Ru- ; 
mor has it that Cashell is wang- : Aa, 
ling for the First Lady of the eS. 3 rng 
American Theater to open 
MCR’s season, and not at the 
BCA — sure hope it doesn’t con- 





Mollie Ockett — Warrenton Street Playhouse 
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flict with Al Pacino’s Bronx at 
Elsinore Hamlet, also whis- 
pered to be on the winter hori- 
zon. 


Promises, promises — there’s 
little that’s concrete so early in 
the season. So don’t blame us if 
your entertainment hopes ex- 
. plode like big Welkish bubbles to 
be replaced by Bicentennial road 
companies of George Washing- 
ton Slept Here with Elizabeth 
Ray. After all, Carol Channing 
could get a last-minute offer to 
do Andromache at Yale and tell 
the Theatre Guild to buzz off. 
- Zero Mostel could O.D. on “Sun- 
rise, Sunset’’s and fling himself 
screaming from Fiddler on the 
Roof. Eva Le Gallienne might 
» suddenly “find herself” through 
= est, renounce the stage at 77, and 
run off with the entire cast of 
Bubbling Brown Sugar. The 
Pocket Mime Theatre could be 
attacked by the Mafia (which 
has ways to make you talk); The 
Next Move might never make 
one; word might leak out that 

Continued on page 34 
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Summer 
Fashion 
eyewear 








See our new collection of 
Diane Von Fustenberg 
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Interested In 


TACT 
LENSES 


You'd be wise to check with us on: 
* New Oxygen-Permeable Contact 


L (they breathe!) . 
» Ultraviolet Filtering & Ultraviolet ) VandAlarmM ony $349 instaties , 
A 





V Apartment « Homeowner 


Automobile « Commercial ¢ Fire 





infrared Filtering Contact Lenses 
* New Wef-Treated Contact Lenses 
+ New Type of Soft Contact Lenses Sat ae ant ae at 8 ene Sah HES 


New All-Purpose Bi Con Lenses © Wireless installation — instalied without damaging the home or apt or leaving any marks 
; Ail-Pur > Bitocal tact @ Emergency Power Source — the Vandalarm operates under its own power in case of pow- 
Call or visit us for information. er failure 

© Total Flexibility — the Vandalarm has total flexibility. Regardiess of the style or size of 


NTACT € NS home or apt. It's movable to other locations. 
© Simplified Operation — the Vandaiarm can be operated by any member of the family 
© Fire Detection — can be added at a reasonable charge 
SPECIALISTS 
A(A) Certified ond Approved Compary 
542.1929 














@ Siren — is an ear-piercin lice sound 
77 Summer St. Boston alana 
386 LaGrange Street/ West Roxbury, Massachusetts 02132 


XL 190 Lesington St.,Welthem 894-1123 J 











3 Center Plaza 
Government Center 
742-8151 


537 Commonwealth Ave. 
Kenmore Sq. 
261-5140 










Open Mon.-Fri. 9-5:30 « Sat. 9-3 











ECONO-CAR 
SWEEPSTAKES 


First Prize—Cruise With the Tall Ships 


Windjammer Barefoot Cruise for two plus a “Bicen- 
tennial Car Rental”. $500.00 in Econo-Car gift certi- 
ficates* (1776) good for 17 days in “76”. 


Second Prize—Cape Cod Holiday 


A one-week vacation at Old Colony Village, Orleans, 
MA, on “Old Cape Cod” in a new modern 2-bedroom 
condominium. 

Plus $350.00 in Econo-car gift certificates. AND . . . 
Many more prizes—AM/FM Clock Radios, Dinner for 
Two at your choice of several restaurants. Boston’s 
official Bicentennial Guide Book. Including passes to 
“The Revolution” and “Victoria Boston”. Plus Econo- 
Car Rentals. 

Everybody wins. Get a Two-Dollar gift certificate 
good toward your next car rental. Just register. No 
purchase necessary. 

Valid at all participating Econo-Car licensees, including 
the following: 


BOSTON 7 Eliot St., Boston, MA 
BOSTON (LOGAN AIRPORT) 205 Bremen St., Boston, MA 
CAMBRIDGE 905 Main St., Cambridge, MA 

NEWTON/WATERTOWN 602 Pleasant St., Watertown, MA 
NEEDHAM/DEDHAM/NORWOOD/WESTWOOD 





HAIR SLAVES, 
GO FREE! 


Rid yourself of the Purgatorial agony of 
dryers, of the medieval shackles of metallic 
roller heads and the cotton candy teased 
tortured look. Let us emancipate. you with 
pure scissor styling that gives you freedom 
& freshness. Our lamp cuts, blower cuts, 
wash & wear, are for this area. Good for any 
age any hair. Also No-Set Permanent Wave. 
No rollers & no pins. You may never have to 
set your hair again. The natural potential 
that every head of hair has its message to 
reveal to those who can hear it. We are 
those stylists. 


the Haix 
€ 


Hours Telephone 
Tues.-Fri. 8:30 am-8:00 pm . 731-8800 
Saturday 8:00 am-5 pm 566-8119 
322 Harvard Street 4 
Brookline, Mass. 02146 








648 Highland Ave., Needham Heights, MA 
BURLINGTON 203 Middlesex Turnpike, Burlington, MA 
LAWRENCE/NEWBURYPORT 705 Haverhill St. 

Lawrence, MA or 5 Forrester St., Newburyport, MA 
BROOKLINE 10 Wakio St. (at Coolidge Corner), 

Brookline, MA 
FRAMINGHAM One Sturgiss Rd. 

(at the Sea N Surf) Framingham, MA 
FALL RIVER/NEW BEDFORE 

231 Bedford St., Fall River, MA 
QUINCY 459 Southern Artery, 


Quincy, MA 

RHODE ISLAND 2059 Post Rd., 
Warwick, RI 

*The car may be used 

to drive to Florida. 

For Windjammer Cruises. 
Get an 8” x 10” picture of Cynthia Carpenter, 
Miss Econo-Car (the Former Miss Massachu- 
setts) while the supply lasts. 


ECONO-CAF 
800-228-1000 
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rent your furniture. 
its simple. 


Renting furniture means that you don’t have to hire a moving 
van every time you decide to change your address. It also means you can enjoy 
excellent contemporary furniture that right now you can’t afford to own. A whole 
apartment full. Or one particular piece. ’s no limit. 

At b.a.holmes we understand all that. Renting is our business. 
And we do it more efficiently and less expensively than anybody else in town. 


Talk to us. We'll show you how you can rent three full rooms 
of furniture for as little as $30 per month. We deliver in 24 hours. And you'll never have to 


lift a thing. It’s that pa , i 


1096 Boylston Street, Boston. Telephone 536-4422 
¥, block from Mass. Avenue & itorium MBTA 
September hours: Monday-Friday 9-8. Saturday 9-5 
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Continued from page 33 

Kaleel Sakakeeny is really a Jap- 
anese fast food made from sum- 
mer squash. You must under- 
stand that we cannot predict 
these things. But, barring all-out 
war between the mounties and 
the ladies of the evening that 
would render Tremont Street 
impassable, this is how the fall 
season shapes up. 

The downtown houses appear 
to be more solidly booked than in 
recent seasons, the Colonial’s 
dance card especially full. The 
Innocents, William Archibald’s 
adaptation of Henry James’s 
“The Turn of the Screw,” will 
play through October 2. It stars 
Claire Bloom as the governess 
and is directed by Harold Pin- 

ter. Then, almost before man- 
ager Jimmy Hulse will have had 
time to tidy up, in bounces Bub- 
bling Brown Sugar, last season’s 
hit Harlem musical revue sched- 
uled to run six weeks. (Charles 
Cohen is probably already cook- 
ing up a football game between 
Sugar and the cast of Don’t 
Bother Me, I Can’t Cope.) On 
November 15, Carol Channing 
opens a three-week Colonial en- 
gagement in Ben Travers’s The 
Bed Before Yesterday, a non- 
musical comedy that enjoyed 
London success last season. 
Though exact dates aren’t 
etched in blood yet, other Col- 
onial probabilities include 
Otherwise Engaged, Simon 
(Butley) Gray’s excoriating com- 
edy to star Tom Courtenay, and 
an updated though not neces- 
sarily upgraded Helzapoppin 
with millionaire buffoon Jerry 
Lewis. Things look likewise 


cheery for the Wilbur: if the E)- 
lis Rabb revival of The Royal 
Family, the delightful Kauf- 
man/Ferber comedy spoofing the 
Barrymore clan and starring Eva 
La Gallienne, does half as ‘well 
there as it has on Broadway, 
those recurring rumors that Sam 
Schwartz is about to sell the 
theater to McDonald’s may be 
squelched. Booked for Novem- 
ber is George C. Scott in Sly Fox, 
an Arthur Penn-directed rewrite 
of Volpone. 

At the Shubert The Baker's 
Wife, a Broadway-bound mus- 
ical based on the 1939 Marcel 
Pagnol film, plays through Octo- 
ber 2. Joseph Stein of Fiddler On 
the Roof renown wrote the book 
and Stephen Schwartz, com- 
poser-lyricist of Godspell and 
Pippin, the music. Topol, the 
film Tevye, stars as (you guessed 
it) the Baker. Sliding in on To- 
pol’s tails will be Grease for its 
umpteenth local doo-wah. So 
who’s surprised when Frankie 
Avalon has a television series 
and Arthur Fonzarelli, a na- 
tional hero, adorns the T-shirt- 
front of practically every pubes- 
cent deb in America? Shimsa, an 
Irish folk festival of music and 
dance, will play the Shubert for 
one week, October 4-9. And don’t 
get excited, but it looks like 
Yates, Zurich and Mindich of 
Slow Dance, etc. and The 
Drunkard fame, in conjunction 
with the Phoenix, Irish arts mav- 
en Peter O’Malley, and Plough 
Shares, the literary magazine, 
will produce the one-week Shu- 
bert engagement of Dublin’s Ab- 
bey Theatre. The opening of 
Sean O’Casey’s The Plough and 


the Stars with Siobhan Mc- 
Kenna and Cyril Cusack is set 
for November 29. There’d been 
much Celtic outrage about what 
looked like an Abbey bypass of 
Boston. Despite this city’s fierce 
Irish tradition (you don’t get 
green beer on St. Paddie’s day in 
Cleveland!), none of the down- 
town theaters was willing to 
meet the Abbey’s required hefty 
guarantee. But Irish eyes will 
smile after all. 

Though we don’t put much 
truck by such, there is a rumor 
that a national company of A 
Chorus Line may yet play here 
this year, probably at the Shu- 
bert. The revival of Fiddler star- 
ring Zero Mostel will stop there 
also. The 1915 gosh-and-golly 
Jerome Kern musical, Very 
Good Eddie, and a musical 
adaption of Thomas Wolfe’s 
Look Homeward, Angel are other 
Theatre Guild probabilities for 
downtown. 

Meanwhile on Warrenton 
Street, both Don’t Bother Me, 1 


Can't Cope and The Drunkard 
persist at the Charles. Cope’s 


mer Bradford Hotel cabaret 
room has been christened the 


‘Warrenton Street Playhouse. 


The 275-seat house is off to a 
patriotic start with Mollie Ock- 
ett, a “musical wink’ at 200 
years of Boston history, cen- 
tering on an authentic six-foot 
bruiser of a Pequawket squaw 
who roamed these parts and dis- 


pensed with a number of gentle- _ 


man friends. The music is evi- 
dently recycled, having enjoyed 
a first life in such Broadway 
musicals as Li'l Abner arid A 
Little Night Music, but at least 
the theater is new. 

According to Janice Cashel! in 
person and not via grapevine, 
the Helen Hayes tribute last 
June did help the burgeoning 
Massachusetts Center Rep, at 
least in terms of more easily 





Eleven Boston museums 
have joined together in a spe- 
cial back-to-school offer dur- 
ing the month of October. All 
you have to provide is a friend, 
acquaintance or even someone 
you can’t stand (it’s only for a 
month) and make sure that 
both of you have a valid col- 
lege ID. Armed with these es- 
sentials, you can march into 
the museums at two for the 
price of one. The participating 


Two for One At Boston Museums 


museums are: Bunker Hill © 


Pavilion, Children’s Museum, 
DeCordova Museum, Institute 
of Contemporary Art, Mu- 
seum of Afro-American His- 
tory, Museum of the American 
China Trade, Museum of Fine 
Arts, Museum of Science, Mu- 
seum of Transportation, New 
England Aquarium and the 
Trailside Museum. Each insti- 
tution will present an exciting 
exhibit during the time of the 
offer. 

Now, don’t you feel special? 








opening doors. In addition, not 
only Hayes but Julie Harris, 
Anne Jackson, and Colleen Dew- 
hurst have been added to the 
troupe’s Board of Directors. And 
all have at least hinted that they 
might not be averse to appear- 
ing here in a play. What’s more, 
these luminaries have - equally 
lustrous friends. But nothing is 
even tentatively set yet but a 
production of Threepenny Opera 
with musical direction by New- 
ton Wayland. Cashell hopes to 
produce a three-play season util- 
izing star talent and says she will 
not be at the BCA. The Charles 
is a possibility. 

The Loeb Drama Center’s 
Special Season series will be 
launched September 23-25 when 
you’re all invited to A Party 
With Comden and Green. Ly- 
ricists Betty Comden and Ad- 
olph Green will be on hand to 
host a retrospective Broadway 
revue featuring show music for 
which they are responsible 
(Wonderful Town, Applause, 
Singing in the Rain) and even 
some for which they’re not. Also 
scheduled for the Loeb are Tanz 
Forum Koln, a modern dance 
company from Cologne, Ger- 
many (Sept. 30-Oct. 2); the Mar- 
tial Arts of Kabuki in a produc- 
tio built around the tachima- 
wari or fighting scenes used in 
the traditional Kabuki drama 
(Oct. 8-10); and a presentation 
in French of Corneille’s Rodo- 
gune by Paris’s Theatre Oblique 
(December 16-18). The Harvard 
Dramatic Club’s fall season will 
include Candida, the Frank 
Dunlap/Jim Dale Young Vic 
adaptation of Scapino, and Okla- 





There IS a difference!!! 





* MCAT 


e GMAT .«CPAT 


*LSAT 
e VAT 


*DAT 


eGRE «¢OCAT «SAT 





*NATIONAL MED. & DENT. BOARDS -ECFMG 


«FLEX 


Flexible Programs and Hours 
Over 38 years of experience and success. Small classes. Voluminous 
home study materials. Courses that are constantly updated. Centers 
open days and weekends all year. Complete tape facilities for review 
of class lessons and for use of supplementary materials. Make-ups for 


missed lessons at our centers. 


25 Huntington Avenue 
Boston 
Tel. 261-5150 


ero EE 
TEST PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


Affiliated Centers in Major U. S. Cities 











J 
Los grupos mas pequefios en la ciudad. 
The smallest groups in town, in Spanish—and many other languages. 
Academia offers the smallest conversational 
languayes classes in Boston — only 3 to 5 people 
per class. That means more contact with your 
instructor. Private instruction is available for 
intensive language training. Traveling with a 
friend? Ask about the “two for the price of 
one” private instruction. Calf 3646110 


mm ACADEMIA 


nquire about vur Summer Intensive Language Courses. 





For Rates & 
Information on 
Placing Public 

Victuals Ads 

Call Suzanne 
at 536-5390 x472 














ARE YOU READY FOR 
THE OCTOBER 9th L.S.A.T.? WE ARE! 





The L.S.A.T. is constantly changing in ways 
that most courses and review books cannot 


tell you. 


The L.S.A.T. demands different ap- 
proaches for its several parts which cannot 


be taught by reviews books alone. 








The LSAT Review Course can do these things with you: | 





The LSAT Review Course completely 
familiarizes you with the LSAT which 
provides confidence and reduces tension. 


Familiarity with the LSAT can and should 
improve your score. Admission Officers 
know this and give a second exam less 
weight. The LSAT Review Course will 
eliminate the disadvantage of a prior, lower 
recorded score: If you have previously 
taken the LSAT, the Review Course will help 
you see your areas of weakness and im- 


prove them. 








COPLEY PLAZA 
COPLEY SQUARE 


LAW SCHOOL ADMISSION TEST REVIEW COURSE 
SCHEDULE FOR OCTOBER 9 


22 
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The LSAT Review Course teaches: 
question answering and 

time saving techniques, 

verbal and non-verbal reasoning, 

analytical thinking, 

reading comprehension, 

legal reasoning and writing ability; 

how to avoid reading into questions, 

prevent making false assumptions, 

eliminate second guessing and 

profit from your mistakes. 


For further information: (617) 


262-9161 


SEE BioR wriTe 


THE LSAT REVIEW COURSE 
419 BOYLSTON STREET, ROOM 312 © BOSTON 
MASSACHUSETTS 02116 
Phone (617) 262-9161 


REGISTRATION FORM 











MUSIC INSTRUCTION 
Interested in singing, playing the gut- 
tar, saxophone, piano, electric bass or 
playing in a group? 
Call the community service department of 
the New England Conservatory of Music 
at 262-1120 ext. 346 from 10:00am- 
4:30pm for further information on fall 
classes and registration. 
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Aircraft Maintenance 
Carpentry & Building 
Electrical Circuits 
Environmental Health 
Microwave Fundamentals 
Metallurgy 

Drafting 

Computers 

Masonry 
Refrigeration 

Tool & Die Design 


Wentworth 





EVENING CLASSES 


4-Year Associate Degree Programs 


Architectural Electronic Mechanical Design 


Evening School Technical Courses 


Soils & Foundations and other courses 


REGISTRATION DATES 
Evening Division: Sept. 13 © Evening School: Sept. 15-16 


institute and 
Wen iaiZe) rth cotiege of Technology 


550 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 02115 


Air Conditioning 
Automotive Engines 
Drainage Systems 
Instrumentation 
Semiconductors 
Machine Design 
Surveying 
Cabinet Making 
Drafting 
Mathematics 
Welding 


APPLY NOW OR 
WRITE OR CALL 
FOR CATALOG 
Telephone 
(617) 442-9010 
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homa! 

Several local theater troupes 
will perform this season in new 
surroundings. The Boston 
Repertory Company opened its 
new, vividly vernal (the paint 
was donated in about five shades 
of green) 220-seat theater in the 
renovated Ace Recording Stu- 
dios next to the Colonial last 
June. Now they are banking on 
the collegiate trade to support a 
comeback of David Zucker’s 
adaption of Kurt Vonnegut’s 
Player Piano. The play, which 
reopens September 15 for six 
weeks, was better received in its 
first life by the Rep’s youthful 
following than by critics (re- 
gardless of age). The Vonnegut 
venture will be followed by a 
modern dress production of The 
Misanthrope, a rare classical un- 
dertaking for the Rep. To be di- 
rected by Joe Wilkins, Moliere’s 
play will be removed to Beacon 
Hill and its Louis XIV deca- 
dence usurped by a sort of me- 
dia-fed nouveau riche variety. 
The Misanthrope is set for an 
October 17 opening. 

The Next Move company, 
about half of which is currently 
camping it up in The Drunkard, 
has moved into new offices at the 
Institute of Contemporary Art 
and construction has begun 
there on their theatre, at one 
time a stable for Boston Police 
mounts. The sober half of the 
company has been Next Moving 
around this summer, doing back- 
ers’ auditions, and they are evi- 
dently on their way to raising the 
$60,000 necessary to complete 


the renovations. The company 
plans to open in early Novem- 
ber with a revamped edition of 
The Next Move improvisational 
revue and, in February, will pre- 
sent Howard Zinn’s Emma, to 
be directed by Maxine Klein. 
The Lyric Stage, dedicated to 
producing just classics, has 
moved to new digs at 54 Charles 
Street. Their new space was the 
original Charles Playhouse. Ron 
and Polly Ritchell, moving forces 
behind Lyric Stage, are es- 
pecially pleased with the move 
because it means that they can 
at last get 100 cushioned theater 
seats out of their basement — 
they were never permitted to in- 
stall the seats, purchased two 
years go, in their old Copley 
Square place. The Lyric will pre- 
sent Noel Coward’s Private Lives 
(“Don’t quibble, Sybil’’) through 
December. The projected sea- 
son includes Ibsen’s The Master 
Builder, Somerset Maugham’s 
The Circle and Tennessee Wil- 
liams’s The Glass Menagerie. 
Meanwhile, the Pocket Mime 
Theatre takes up, temporarily, 
the nomadic existence. Boston’s 
celebrated mime troupe was 
“discovered” last spring — not 
by David Merrick but by Bos- 
ton’s building and fire inspec- 
tors and zoning folks. It appears 
that the company has been hap- 
pily performing for seasons in a 
church on Newbury Street with- 
out an entertainment license or 
fire precautions required by law. 
The Pocket Mime was shut down 
before the close of last year’s sea- 
son, and negotiations with Of- 
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Ford Hall Forum Lectures 


The Ford Hall Forum runs a 
lecture series in both fall and 
spring. Membership for this 10- 
lecture, two-season series costs 
$10 per person, $15 per couple. 
Students get a break: $5 per 
student, $7 per student couple. 
Call 734-3796 for ticket in- 
formation. Members may en- 
ter Alumni Auditorium at 
Northeastern University at 7 
p.m. The public may fill the 
empty seats for free after 7:45 





on a first-come basis. 

Oct. 10 — The Nation: The 
1976 Election, Tom Wicker. 
Oct. 17 — Diplomacy for a 
Crowded World: An American 
Foreign Policy, George W. Ball. 
Oct. 24 — Louis P. Smith 
Memorial Meeting: An Even- 
ing with Elie Wiesel. 

Oct. 31 — Give the People a 
Vision, Rev. Jesse Jackson. 
Nov. 7 — When Will the 70’s 
Begin?, Tom Wolfe. 








ficialdom began. At first gossip 
had it that the Pocket Mime was 
packing it in and zipping off for 
Buffalo — which would have 
been gruesome for them and us. 
But evidently, with the aid of a 
committee organized by Betty 
Cook of the Mayor’s Office of 
Cultural Affairs, a rapproche- 
ment was engineered. The Pock- 
et Mime hopes to have its enter- 
tainment license by January and 
will return then to its refur- 
bished theatre for a six- or eight- 
week season. (They have, how- 
ever, nixed the notion of further 
10-month seasons in Boston and 
will henceforward restrict their 
silence to eight-week downtown 
seasons, twice annually.) More 
immediately, the troupe will per- 
form at 51 Walden in Concord, 
Sept. 17-19, and at the Brock- 
ton Arts Center, Sept. 25-26 and 
October 2-3. The Pocket Mime is 
available to play private par- 
ties, for a price, anywhere be- 
tween here and Buffalo. 


The Cambridge Ensemble — 
which encountered similar prob- 
lems (since resolved) with buil- 
ding and fire officials after be- 
ign discovered by Walter Kerr — 
will open A Slight Accident and 
Other Comedies, all by James 
Saunders, November 18. The 
three one-acters are concerned 
with, among other things, mari- 
tal homicide, Marx, and the 
psyche’s development of a sense 
of humor. Husband-murder 
must be a dominant theme be- 
cause Slight Accident is to be 
followed by an adaptation of the 
Oresteia (axe me no questions). 
Then in April the Ensemble will 
stage a new play by Jon Lipsky 
about King Saul in which is im- 
plied a homosexual relationship 
between Saul’s son Jonathon 
and David of slingshot fame. 

Caravan Theatre plans to re- 
open Family in late October. 
The revised version of this orig- 
inal work will emphasize the no- 
tion that the death of the nu- 


clear family is no tragedy, but a 
step forward. Later in the Cara- 
van season Tom Thompson, who 
most recently directed That 
Championship Season on a full- 
length basketball court at the 
Loeb, will direct Black Elk 
Speaks. Bobbi Ausubel will 
stage her own adaptation of a 
Tillie Olsen short story called 
Tell Me A Riddle which deals 
with an elderly couple sifting 
through their lives, the woman 
making the painful discovery 
that she has lived as a “silent 
woman” and must reconcile her- 
self to her losses. The fourth 
Caravan piece is still evolving 
but will deal with the trauma 
men encounter as sexual stereo- 
types are rent asunder. 

The collective which per- 
formed David Hare’s adapta- 
tion of William Hinton’s Fan- 
shen, a vital treatment of the 
evolution of a Chinese village 
from feudalism to communism, 
has taken the name Little Flags 
and will reopen Fanshen, in rep- 
ertory with Maxine Klein’s Tan- 
ia (Che Guevara’s compatriot, 
not Willie Wolfe’s), either at its 
own space in the South End (still 
under negotiation) or at the 
Cambridge Ensemble. The 
group takes its new name from a 
poem by Ho Chi Minh which 
underlines the value of little as 
well as larger flags to the revolu- 
tion. According to director Max- 
ine Klein, Little Flags realizes 
that political theater can get 
very heavy and wants to be sure 


their politicking is tempered 


Continued on page 36 





Daily 10-6 
Thursday wh 
til 9 








AND 


Saddle Horses for Rent 


Phil Drago-owner 
Chuck Patti-manager 
Phone 438-9837 


STONEHAM RANCH 
RIDING ACADEMY 


600 Acres of Riding Trails 


Also boarding horses at reasonable 


106 Pond St. 
Stoneham, Ma. 
Near Stoneham M.D.C. Zoo 











BOSTON 
MARKETPLACE 


(formerly Boston 
Flea Market) 


ANTIQUES e CRAFTS 
Adults $1 Kids $.25 
FANEUIL HALL 
Sundays 1-6 pm 
rain or shine 


536-0300 


WATERBEDS 


At The Lowest Prices 


PAPA 
AAAS 


“Complete Select 
mattresses 

*UL Approve 
*Waterbed trames 


PO 
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Flotation 2ieet 


o “Mi 
Water 


In Waters 








SWEET DREAMS 


a ang 0 flotation system including lap mat- 
tress, liner, heater and thermostat 


_ THE CALIFORNIAN 


$240 om 





PIPE DREAMS 


The latest in bongs, pipes, papers, 
screens, clips and other accessories. 


Special On Papers! 


FURNITURE FAIR 


The Every 


Store 


1042 BEACON ST., BROOKLINE — 277-2085 


hair 
has no x 
Me sex 


Come 


mitchell 7 
_Orepecrs 


@ all bes ervice: 
1722A Mass Ave gmt 368 7848 





BUNK 
BEDS 


TRUSTED BRANDS 
STRICTLY DISCOUNT 


SOFA BEDS 


oh ae 


SPECIAL BONUS 
NAME BRAND 





MATTRESSES 


ALL ONE PRICE 


TWIN-FULL 
QUEEN-KING 


BUDGET-LAY-A-WAY MISMATCHES 


BEDDING SPECIALTY SHOPS 


SOMERVILLE 
236 Elm S., 666-1900 


DAVIS SQUARE 
at Combridge Line 


MALDEN 
34 EASTERN AVE 


324-6381 


-CLOSEOUTS 
M/C 


WALTHAM 
359 MOODY ST 


893-9197 


OPEN DAILY—CALL STORES FOR NIGHT HOURS 








ARLINGTON PET SHOP 
1346 MASS AVE. 
ARLINGTON, MASS. 


643-8392 


AT THE END OF 
THE MASS. AVE NN 
MBTA LINE 


COMPLETE PET 
& AQUARIUM SUPPLIES 


OPEN M-F 10 AM-8 PM 


SAT. 9-6 


SUN. 10-6 


1 40% DISCOUNT WITH STUDENT ID 








We have excellent 
contemporary furni- 
ture at very excellent 
prices. With free 
immediate delivery 
anywhere in Boston or 
Cambridge. 





Furniture prices can be over- inflated. 
You see it every day all over Harvard Square. 
You won't see it at b.a.holmes. 


Interesting furniture for your 
living and dining room. For your 


1096 Boylston Street, Boston. Telephone 536-4422 
¥, block from Mass. Avenue & A 
September hours: Monday-Friday 9-8. Saturday 9-5 


itorium MBTA 





kitchen or den. For any living space 
that you want to reflect your own style. 
Beds, carpeting, pillows, bamboo 
shades, unfinished pieces and 
accessories. We have it all. 
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ONTACT LENSE 


Crittenton Hastings House 


abortion help 


(617) 782-7600 
individual counseling ¢@ excellent medical care 
a non-profit social service agency 
10 Perthshire Road, Boston (Brighton) MA 











Sizes 26-42, Length to 36° 


also PRE WASH JUMPSUITS by 
for the Hi-Fashion Girls. Sizes 3 to 15 


ARMY FATIGUES | 
Ces, Grose, F fon 
PAINTERS F PANTS 
... ond lets more. 


Come in and See Our Complete Line of 
HERMAN Safety Toe 
and Work Shoe Styles 


Sizes 6 to 15, EEE 


Sizes 24 - 42, Length M,L,XL 

















LOWEST PRICES 


Sane ARMY & NAVY STORE 
136 East Howard Street : 
se 


Acrow trom main gete General Oy namics Sripyera 


QUINCY 471-3780 


Open Monday 9:30 to 9:00, Tues.-Sat. 9:30 to 5:30 


i N EPTUNE’S GALLEY 


‘‘The Fresh Seafood 
Restaurant"’ 
Featuring the freshest seafood 
available Broiled or Fried 
Served Daily: 

Boiled Live Lobster $4.95 
2 for $7.95 per person 
Served with Potato & Salad or Slaw. 


Neptunes Famous Clambake 
| Lobster, Steamers, Corn on the Cob 


| A FREE Glass of Wine or Beer With a 
| Copy of This Ad 


1370 Beacon St., Brookline 


1 








4 


24 hours a night 
7 days a week 





25 years ago 
Maestro Charles 
Munch gave 

the downbeat. 
And ‘GBH Radio 
was on the air. 


The date was October 6, In Concert 
1951. The program was 
Mozart, Strauss, and 
Tchaikovsky. And ‘GBH 
Radio was there—with the 
first live broadcast of the 
Boston Symphony 
Orchestra ever. 


And on October 10, 1976 
we'll celebrate our 25th 
anniversary with a very 
special celebration right in 
Symphony Hall, where our 
live broadcasting all began 
A concert featuring out- 
Standing artists of all kinds — 
classical, jazz, modern. And 
all presented by the people 
behind the voices you 
know so well at 89.7 FM. 


Chamber Singers 


Miklos Schwalb, pianist 


Symphony Orchestra 
Orchestra 


Orchestra 


Dave McKenna 


Radio's Hayes Burnett 


New England Conservatory of Music 
Lorna Cooke deVaron, director 


Afrika Hayes, mezzo-soprano 
Joseph Silverstein, concert master, Boston 


Burton Fine, principal viola, Boston Symphony 
Jules Eskin, principal cello, Boston Symphony 


with Louise Vosgerchian, pianist and chairman of 
Harvard University Music Department 


The Trio of the Boston Art Ensemble with ‘GBH 


—tickets at $25 per seat 
(Orchestra rows A-W) 


1 GBH 
padios 


the concert.) 


(Includes a special invitation to a reception following 


—tickets at $15 per seat (Orchestra rows X-RR) 
—tickets at $10 per seat (First balcony) 


—tickets at $5 per seat (Second balcony) 
Tickets will be mailed September 20, 1976 


We hope you'll join us on Sunday Name 


afternoon, October 10, 1976 at 
Symphony Hall for our special 25th 
Celebration. To get your tickets, 
enclose a check for the appropriate 
amount and include this form and a 
self addressed stamped envelope 


Address 


City 
Send to 


State ZIP 


‘GBH Radio Box 422 Boston, MA 02134 


LC. wetenibwmame we mee 





Continued from page 35 
with“that Ho Chi Min humor.” 
(Ho-ho Ho they called him.) The 
company’s next undertaking will 
be a Klein play called Mother 
Jones’ Children, which traces 
the rise of Labor in Appalachia 
sans Beverly Hillbillies con- 
notations. 

The Proposition, fresh from a 
successful cabaret summer at 
the Berkshire Theatre Festival, 
will continue The Proposition 
Revue at its Inman Square thea- 
ter. And in late September it will 
premiere Soap, about a soap 
opera miserably behind in the 
ratings. There is even talk that 
the troupe will at last join Ac- 
tors Equity under special pro- 
visions like those devised by the 
union for Chicago’s Second City. 

The Boston Shakespeare 
Company begins its second sea- 
son with a contemporary produc- 
tion of The Taming of the Shrew, 
directed by Bill Cain. Cain’s in- 
tent is to make the central rela- 
tionship more adversary, to get 
away from a 19th-century mas- 
ter/slave reading of the play, and 
to avoid (fat chance) hissing and 
booing when Kinky Kate, re- 
formed, offers to place her hand 
under her sovereign husband’s 
boot. Whether brawny Petru- 
chio garners raspberries or not, 
Boston Shakespeare plans a ra- 
ther awesome season. Sched- 
uled are Macbeth, A- Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, The Mer- 
chant of Venice (the Bard will 
appear both a sexist and a racist 
this season), and a non-Shake- 
spearean adaptation of Robin 
Hood. The Peoples’ Theatre, in- 
cidentally, will offer Kiss Me, 
Kate, opening a six-week run on 
October 15. 

Playwrights’ Platform, now 
firmly ensconced at the rotund 
Church of All Nations on Tre- 
mont Street, will open Joyce 
Berlin’s Rapture on October 21 
and a second New Playwrights’ 
Festival of staged readings in 
December, Meanwhile, they will 
continue with their regular Mon- 
day evening readings of new 
plays, beginning September 20 
with Barbara Greenberg’s In the 
Death House, inspired by Ca- 
mus’s The Plague. The readings 
will take place this season at the 
Church. 

Both Stage I and the Thea- 
ter Workshop Boston are pres- 
ently immersed in laboratory ra- 
ther than performance-oriented 
work. Kaleel Sakakeeny, artis- 
tic director of Stage I, has re- 
ceived a grant from the George 
Marshall Fund and the Scan- 
dinavian-American Foundation 
which will enable him to ob- 
serve and work with Eugenio 
Barba, director of The Odin 
Theatre in Denmark. Sak- 
akeeny will leave for Copenhag- 
en in November. The troupe’s 
socio-erotic Masques will play 
meanwhile at Lesley College. In 
addition the experimental 
troupe is engaged, with the Na- 
tional Theatre of the Deaf and 
the International Theatre Insti- 
tute, in evolving a theater of uni- 
versally comprehensible “‘signs.”’ 
New theatre-pieces being con- 


templated include one based on 
the Prometheus myth, to be di- 
rected by John Wright, and one 
inspired by the painting of Ed- 
vard Munch, to be directed by 
Sakakeeny. 

Both Om and Reality divis- 
ions of Theater Workshop Bos- 
ton are conducting classes, and 
the Om Theater is developing a 
work titled Awakening. The 
teaching company continues its 
work in the public schools, and a 
psychiatrist has been engaged to 
explore the relationship of thera- 
peutic and acting techniques in 
the troupe’s educational work. 

The relatively new Boston 
Arts Group will open its rather 
comprehensive program of work- 
shops in October. On the perfor- 
mance end, a new production by 
Seachange Theatre Ensemble, 
to be directed by Roger Curtis, 
will open October 14. Sea- 
change works improvisation- 
ally, integrating movement, 
mime, theater techniques and 
poetry. Bart McCarthy, nom- 
inal head of BAG, plans if royal- 
ties permit to direct Hot L Bal- 
timore either in November or in 
March, and weekend children’s 
matinees are scheduled to begin 
in October. The tykes will be 
treated to the magic of Bob Fel- 
lows and to a play (with pup- 
pets) based on fairy tales of the 
Middle East. 

The nomadic Theatre Ex- 
periment Laboratory is finally 
at work on the ensemble piece 
which, according to director Bill 
Thrasher, they originally set out 
seven years ago to do. Tenta- 
tively titled Song From the Bur- 
ial Grounds, the piece (which “‘is 
not a play”) will open in No- 
vember at the BCA and is based 
on the birth, death and re- 
generation myths of North and 
South American Indians from 
the Eskimos to the Aztecs. A 
long order indeed. 

The Charlestown Working 
Theatre, still squatting in the 
Bunker Hill Street fire barn once 
scheduled for demolition (shhh), 
is moving on to more grandiose 
Brecht. The company hopes to 
open in November with Soph- 
ocles’ Antigone, rewritten by 
Brecht and translated by Judith 
Malina for the Living Theatre. 
Larry Loonin will direct. 

Both the Open Door Theatre 
of Jamaica Plain and Somer- 
ville’s Theatre 369 have had fire- 
bug problems and are unable at 
this juncture to announce def- 
inite plans. Someone set the 
Pinebank Arts Center (where 
the Open Door was housed) on 
fire last spring, and the building 
was condemned. The troupe pre- 
sented an al fesco summer sea- 
son at Pinebank, but must now 
regroup. Theatre 369 also had a 
fire and is busily refurbishing its 
space. Meanwhile their chil- 
dren’s show, Circus Theatre, 
tours, and new plays are read 
every Monday evening at 369 
Somerville Avenue. 

To the troupes we were un- 
able to contact (a few must be 
handled by Kathy Power’s an- 
swering service), our apologies. 
Don’t go to Buffalo. 





The Cambridge Center for 
Adult Education is offering a 
lecture series touching on top- 
ics that are not run-of-the-mill. 
The series will take place at 42 
Brattle St., Cambridge, at 8:15 
p.m. There is limited seating so 
you may want to purchase the 
$1 tickets in advance. 


Oct. 5 — Witchcraft: A Caul- 
dron of Science. Laurie Cabot, 
“the witch of Salem,” will dis- 
cuss psychological and anthro- 
pological changes through 
witchcraft as a science. 

Oct. 12 — Climbing and Walk- 
ing in the Cordillera Real, Bo- 
livia. David Ives, explorer and 
Tufts instructor will give a 
slide talk about an expedition 
from Lima to Ancahuma, Bo- 
livia’s highest peak. 





Odd Shots: Cambridge Center 


Oct. 19 — Farms and Rural 
Land. Attorney and investor 
Howard S. Brower will tell city 
folks how to find, buy, invest in 
and enjoy rural property. 

Oct. 26 — My Mother Never 
Told Me That! Peter Guar- 
naccia, sex education coun- 
selor, tells parents and interes- 
ted people how to tell the kids 
what we had to find out our- 
selves. 

Nov. 2 — Shaker Textiles: A 
Look at 200 Years of Spinning, 
Weaving, Dyeing, Fancywork. 
Beverly Gordon and the Cen- 
ter for the History of American 
Needlework give a slide talk. 
Nov. 9 — The Current State of 
Recycling in Cambridge and 
Somerville. Ron Ainspan of 
Earthworm will talk about the 
hows,, wheres, and, whys. 
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The Humanities Series at 
Boston College will undoubt- 
edly provide inspiration on 
crisp autumn evenings. Ser- 
ies events, free to the public, 
take place at 8 p.m. at BC’s 
McQuinn Auditorium. 

Oct. 7 — John Ashbery will 
read from his poetry. 

Oct. 18 — Michael and 
Grainne Yates will discuss the 
folklore background of their 
poetry. 

Oct. 28 — John Todd, Brit- 
ish Theologian: Luther the 
Man. 

Nov. 2 — Walter Kerr, drama 
critic of the New York Times. 
Nov. 9 — Richard Murphy, 
poet and instructor at Bard 
College, will read from his po- 


etry. 

Nov. 18 — Hugh Lloyd Jones, 
Regius Professor of Greek at 
Oxford, on “Marx the Sen- 
timentalist.” 

Dec. 2 — Donald Barthelme 








will read from his works. 








RADIO _ 


by Glenn Rifkin 

Were Guglielmo Marconi alive 
and in Boston, the inventor of ra- 
dio would most certainly need a 
guide to sort through the trans- 
missions that fill the airwaves 
hereabouts. In honor of Mar- 
coni, we present a guide to Bos- 
ton radio. 

Every day, Boston-area lis- 
4eners can tune into more than 
40 stations to hear everything 
from Rachmaninoff to reggae, 
from the Red Sox to religion. 
Boston radio offers something for 
virtually everyone. 

The people responsible for 
what is heard — the announ- 
cers, disc jockeys, broadcasters 
(call them what you like) — are 
quite aware of the audiences 
they cater to. 

“Radio doesn’t set trends, it 
reflects them,” said WCOZ- 
FM’s Lisa Karlin. “The things 
that make Boston unique are 
what make Boston radio unique. 
Whereas New York radio is very 
slick, Boston radio is more 
friendly and conversational, like 
its people.” 

“The people in Boston are the 
most sophisticated listeners in 
the country,’’ added Norm 
Winer, program director for 
WBCN-FM. 

Until recently almost. every- 
one listened exclusively to AM 
radio. Only expensive automo- 
biles were equipped with an FM 
band and most transistor sets 
were only AM. The AM fre- 
quency is stronger and FM was 
reserved for experimental sta- 
tions that dabbled in under- 
ground music. All that has 
changed, of course. Many cars 
now have FM as standard equip- 
ment and people’s awareness of 
FM, especially in Boston, has 
grown enormously in the last 
decade or so. 

Although challenged right and 
left by FM stations, the AM fre- 
quencies in Boston are still filled 
with stations that offer a wide 
variety of programming. 

Starting at the top of the AM 
dial is WEEI (590), the only sta- 
tion in Boston to offer news and 
public affairs broadcasting all 
day and all night. There is no 
music, but if you want to stay in- 
formed, set your dial here. 

If you are new to Boston, it 
won’t take you long to find 
WRKO (680). As you move 
along the dial its strong signal 
blasts out at you — slick Top 40 
music all the way. If you are into 
hearing the top singles in Amer- 
ica over and over again, inter- 
spersed with acne medicine com- 
mercials, this is the place to be. 

The other Top 40 stations out- 
side the area may be somewhat 
hard to pick up in some places. 
They include WGTR (1060) and 
WKOX (1190). 

WCAS (740) has a concept 
Continued on page 38 





(the perfect mate? \ 


Caddly, versatile, and 4 joy to sleep with. . 
No, it’s not the perfect mate, it’s FoB's new 
‘Roundabout’ sleeper/sofa. Converts easily from 
a comfortable sofa to 4 full 

| double sleeper. Covered in 








your choice of 4 colors 
of cordarey including 
chocolate. Limited 
number in stock so 
hurry for best selection. 
Now if it were just a 
great conversationalist... 


SAN Nil WW; 3 fFéz 


LL << 
| EOB/BOSTON 


furnishing your home with fresh ideas 
5 2 


—— — 


5 First Street, Cambridge -tel.354-6009 
ily 12°8, sat. 10-6 - near Lechmere Sta. 
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Free Pregnancy Tests 


ABORTION ¢ GYNECOLOGICAL CARE 
MALE & FEMALE STERILIZATION 
individual counseling with every service 


A LICENSED NON-PROFIT MEDICAL FACILITY 


RETERM 


1842 BEACON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. , 02146 


(617) 738-6210 
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BACK PACKS 





SLEEPING BAGS 
DUFFEL BAGS 


“BOSTON’S LARGEST ARMY & NAVY STORE” 


Snyder's 
Arny Navy Storé 


601 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 426-6588 
557 BOYLSTON ST., COPLEY SQ. 536-2433 


CLEARANCE SALE 


20% OFF! 


WITH THIS AD ON ANY PURCHASE 
VOID AFTER SEPTEMBER 30 


NAVY PEA COATS 


13 BUTTON SAILOR 


PANTS 


ARMY SURPLUS 


SHOES AND BOOTS 
PAINTER’S WHITE DUNGAREES 
ARMY FATIGUE PANTS 


CLOTHING 























Cash in onThe 
_Best Stealin - 
Printing and Copying 
in Boston: 


This Copy 
Cop Cash buys 
100 free extra printed 
copies of one page, if you 
order at least 200 prints of 
that page at Copy Cop, 815 
Boylston Street, across from 
the Prudential Center. Offset 
* Printing Prices: $3 per original 
7 + $1 per 100 copies. ' 
GOP VY GOP Hours: 9-9 Monday-Thurs- 
815 BOYLSTON ST BOSTON DIAL 2679267 Day, 9-6 Friday, and 10-6 on 

bite ree Saturday. 










Good for 100 Free 
Additional Printed 
Copies at Copy Cop 


Good for 100 Free 
Extra Prints of one 
Page if you order at 


least 200 prints of 














WEW! WAVY BOTTOM 


i STYLE NO. 27-3009 





MENS 
$47 


Sizes 7-12 


Enjoy oceans of pleasure in these new 
casuals imported from Spain. Con- 
























































\ structed of soft Sand suede leather with 
= reinforced stitching. You'll feel waves of 
SHI comfort engulf your feet as you walk... 
ORDER don't run you may drown in the pleasure. 
PROCESSING © Avaiiabie in full and half sizes, medium 
width only. 
NO CHARGE FOR SHIPPING OR HANDLING. . . 
YOU PAY JUST FOR THE SHOES! 
_——— a 
PLEASE USE YOUR EXCLUSIVE ‘‘INSTANT-SHIP’’ PROCESS 
TO RUSH MY ORDER. . . ° 
PLEASE PRINT 
MAKE CHECK OR 
MONEY ORDER NAME 
PAYABLE TO: STREET 
Vi TRADING CO. 
P.0.B0x112 | TOWN 
HINGHAM, MA 02043 | STATE zip 
MONEY BACK 
COAnANTES STYLE NO: SIZE 
IF YOU'RE . 
NOT COMPLETELY || AMOUNT ENCLOSED 
SATISFIED. 
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419 Boylston St. Rm 217, Boston, Mass. 02116 
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. A brand new 3M M79 
recorder and we can make 
it sing! More than ever the 
Chef gives you Boston's 
inest demo and master 
tapes at the lowest prices 
anywhere. 


dial “COOKING” 
(266-5464) 


MUSIC 
MAKERS 


Guaranteed Sales 
& Service 
414 Harvard St, (Across From King 
Brookline Tel: 277-0111 
Hours: 10:00-7:00 Mon.-Sat. 














flute center 
of boston 


Lessons « Repairs « Flutes 
s Saturday afternoon flute clinic 
Cali us at 277-0000 
The rae Center. . 


BUYING? SELLING? 
SWAPPING? 


$3.00 for 4 lines $1.50 1. headline. See 
our coupon in 





SOLO MUSIC 


Guitar - Piano 
he | musical expressions we've waited for is 
in New England this fall with_singersong- 
iar Bill Sonam who's touching works are 
original and enlightening.” For your con- 


certs, coffeehouses or other occasions. For 
information Call 444- "8071 10 A.M.-68P.M 


























Record. Warehouse 


for 
iis Record Collectors 
; ante A poe 40%to80%off 
Beacon Hill records Reg. Series Always 
Rock Jazz | 67 Winthrop St., Camb. 

- 


Music 1073 Comm. Ave., Brighton 


Shoppe 


Blues ‘Shows 


Soundtracks 








TAPE PLACE 
Car Stereo 
Sales-Installation-Service 
Pre-recorded Tapes 


916 Providence Hwy. 
Dedham 326-2280 


17 Myrtle St., Boston 


523-5807 
Buy-Sell. Trade 


Open 10-5 Mon.-Sat. 











CASH for 
USED RECORDS 
at 
DEJA VU 
Cambridge 
1105 Mass. Ave. 
661-7869 
DEJA VU II 
Boston 
151 Mass. Ave. 
267-8389 
Mon-Sat. 10am-7pm 


For Display 
Advertising 
Rates & Info. 
Call Mary at 
536-5390 Ext. 
470 























HARVARC 


"354 8035 





























GIANT BACK-TO- SCHOOL” SALE! 


THE INSTRUMENT EXCHANGE 
(Call For Details!) 
876-8997 OPEN MON “SAT 10:30-6 
THURS & FRI TIL 9 
36 Boyiston St., The Garage, Harvard Sq. 














Blackwater Music 


Boston’s Finest Dealer of Fine Vintage guitars & Bases 
Vintage, Martins, Guilds and more 





( STRAIGHT | 


from Rick Read 


Stage Manager 
“CELEBRATION” 
“We always find the 
top equipment we 

need at the LOWEST 
PRICES in this area, at 
CENTRE MUSIC 
HOUSE 
This 


Weeks SPECIAL 


All AMPEG 


AMPLIFIERS 
(IN STOCK) 


40% Off 
One Week Only 
Model Reg. 
VT-22 $675.00 


NoOWiust 
$405” 








845 Boylston St. 266-1191 











Mr. Music 


128 Harvard Ave. Alliston 
783-1609 OPEN 10-7 Daily 
We Buy and Sell Used Records 


WE BUY MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OUTRIGHT 
NO WAIT -— NO CONSIGNMENT 

REPAIRS ON PREMISES 

WE BUY AND SELL INSTRUMENTS © RECORSS 
e8 TRACK AND-CASSETTES e SHEET MUSIC 
WE ALSO REPAIR STRING INSTRUMENTS 

128 Harvard Ave. Alliston Friday till 9pm 
783-1609 OPEN 10-7 Daily 
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(Look Out, Hoss. Virginia’s In The Saddle.) 
AS LONG AS THEY LAST... 


RIDICULOUS PRICES ON ALL 
®@OVATION® 
ACOUSTIC AND ELECTRIC/ACOUSTIC GUITARS 
Because we're overstocked (silly us) you have the clap! 
Get it at... 














PamPalione music sales « service 
393-2.DD 


289 Salem St. Medford, Ma__02155 Exit 6 (Route 60) off of 1-93 


AUTHORIZED 
DEALERS FOR: 


TAPCO 
KUSTOM 
CROWM AMPS 
‘ARP 
PEAVEY 
FENDER 
GIBSON 
TAKAMINE 
IBANEZ 
& much, much 


MORE! 

OPEN: Mon.-Fri. 9:30- 9 
Sat. 9:30-6 

Exp. Salesman 


Wanted 
(Call For Appt.) 














Agere 
Contre MUSIC HOUSE 
¢ musical one-ctop shop + 
18 Main St 
Framingham, Mass. 
617-875-0909 





Continued from page 37 


‘| that is novel on AM in Boston 


and across America. One way to 
describe the Cambridge-based 
outlet is to call it the only FM- 
type station on the AM band. 
The four-year-old WCAS plays 
“the tastiest music we can find,” 
says Moe Shore, the program di- 
rector. Mellow folk, jazz and 
blues is the usual fare, with few- 
er commercial interruptions 
than most AM stations. 

The announcers use a con- 
versational FM style and the 
news and public affairs depart- 
ment covers. both the Cam- 
bridge community and the Bos- 
ton area, with features on the - 
gay community and the wom- 
en’s rights movement. On Sun- 
day there’s Live at Passim, an 
excellent taste of live folk music 
from the Cambridge club. For 
owners of radios with or without 
FM, WCAS is worth a listen. An 
FCC regulation forces WCAS off 
the air at sundown, so catch it 
when you can. 

Two extremely popular sta- 
tions drawing an older audience 
are WHDH (850) and WBZ 
(1030). They mix MOR (middle 
of the road) music (Neil Diam- 
ond, Carpenters, etc.) with talk 
shows. WHDH is perceived as 
the more conservative of the two, 
featuring as it does more Sina- 
tra, less Top 40 and such talk 
show hosts as David Brudnoy, 
who mixes interviews with call- 
in questions. WBZ features Guy 
Mainella with a call-in sports 
program, Jerry Williams with a 
“controversial” talk show and 
Larry Glick for the all-nighters. 

Other MOR stations include 
WNEB (1230) and WNTN 
(1550). WNTN originates in 
Newton and much of their news 
coverage is devoted to the wes- 
tern suburbs like Newton and 
Waltham. 

Squeezed between WHDH 
and WBZ is WRYT (950), Bos- 
ton’s religious station. Listen 
while Reverend Jimmy Joe (or 
whoever) preaches the Gospel 
and asks for just a little dona- 
tion. 

WILD (1090), the only com- 
mercial black station, can’t be 
beat for the pop soul sound. You 
can also hear jazz, r&b and dis- 
co on the station. 

Country and western fans will 
want to listen to WCOP (1150), 
which is also the NBC affiliate in 
Boston. 

In the “easy listening’’ or 
“dentist’s office music” cat- 
egory are WEZE (1260), WJDA 
(1300) and WWEL (1430). Per- 
cy Faith and 1001 Strings reign 
supreme. 

WHET (1330) used to be 
WCRB, a_ classical station. 
They are still affiliated with 
WCRB-FM but have changed 
formats. You can hear‘the Big 
Band sounds of the ’30s, ’40s and 
50s with the likes of Harry 
James, Glenn Miller and Tom- 
my Dorsey featured. A nostalgia 
show called Your Mother Should 
Know highlights old-time radio 
music. 

WMEX (1550), another Bos- 
ton station that has no music, 
features talk shows all day ex- 
cept when interrupted by Red 
Sox games. They feature such 
personalities as Scott Wallace 
and Captain Crunch, the only 
husband-wife talk show team in 
Boston; Francis Sakoian, a noted 
astrologer, and Avi Nelson, talk 
show hero of the right wing. 
Steve Fredericks hosts a popu- 
lar sports call-in show. 

At the very end of the AM dial 
is WUNR (1600), which fea- 
tures music and information 
dealing with the black and Span- 
ish communities. 

The FM band in Boston offers 
as much varied programming 
one can. find in any city or re- 
gion. With FM stereo as an add- 
ed incentive, this side of the-dial 
attracts large groups of listeners. 

As a college town, Boston has 
several excellent stations affil- 
iated with schools. WTBS (88.1) 
is the MIT station; WERS (88.9) 
is Emerson College’s; WZBC 
(90.3) originates at Boston Col- 
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lege; WMFO (91.5) is the Tufts 
outlet; WHRB (95.3) is Har- 
vard’s, and WBUR (90.9) is the 
Boston University station. 

While some of these are ex- 
clusively student-run, others 
employ a mix of students and 
outside professionals. All offer 
innovative, noncommercial pro- 
gramming that is well worth lis- 
tening to. 

WTBS plays folk, rock, jazz 
and various ethnic types of mu- 
sic. WERS does block program- 
ming with jazz in the afternoon 
as their specialty. They also of- 
fer classical, contemporary and 
rock music and an array of pub- 
lic affairs broadcasting. Week- 
ends feature shows with blues, 
Latin, country western and 
Broadway show music. 

WZBC also offers progressive 
rock, folk and jazz. WMFO does 
similar types of music and has 
the only reggae show in Boston 
on Friday nights. WBUR pre- 
sents jazz, concert and classical 
and news and public affairs. Pro- 
gramming includes Gay Way, a 
call-in program for the gay com- 
munity and Radio Free Norfolk, 
a live show produced by in- 
mates at Norfolk prison. With 
jazz as its forte, WBUR runs the 
Boston Jazz Line, a phone ser- 
vice listing jazz events around 
the city. WHRB presents jazz, 
rock and classical with a touch of 
news and public affairs. They 
also bring you Harvard football. 

Another noncommercial sta- 
tion is WGBH (89.7), the public 
radio outlet in Boston, affiliated 
with WGBH-TV (Ch. 2). Fea- 
turing classical music, the pro- 
gramming here is varied and un- 
usual. Live broadcasts from 
Tanglewood run throughout the 
summer and the only children’s 
radio show in the area, The Spi- 
der’s Web, originates here. 
WGBH also has a line-up of jazz, 
folk and a Latin show called Con 
Sabor. Checking their program 
guide (available for a donation) 
shows just how much they offer. 

Two of the more popular sta- 
tions in Boston are WCOZ (94.5) 
and WBCN (104.1). Putting 
these two stations in the same 
category is slightly unfair be- 
cause their programming is not 
identical. They do, however, 
tend to appeal to the same age 
group. 

WBCN, by now a Boston in- 
stitution, brought the “progres- 
sive” sound to Boston and pos- 
sesses an enormous record li- 
brary. They play everything 
from old 1940s swing music to 
Aerosmith. The emphasis is on 
rock, r&b, folk and jazz; there’s 
also an award-winning news and 
public affairs department led by 








Danny Schechter, ‘your news 
dissector.” 

WCOZ, on the other hand, is 
brand new. Having changed its 
format from easy listening a lit- 
tle over a year ago, WCOZ now 
plays rock, r&b, folk and jazz, 
but tends to be more commer- 
cial and play more of what is sel- 
ling than BCN. 

“We're not afraid to play Top 
40,” said Lisa Karlin. ““We don’t 
want to be snobs about the mu- 
sic we play. We just want to play 
good music all the time.” 

“WCOZ did put a little fire 
under our ass,’””» WBCN’s Norm 
Winer admitted. 

WCOZ has some news and 
public programming, including 
lots of public service announce- 
ments. This summer beachgoers 
were advised of water tempera- 
ture at area beaches daily. A 
concert report alerts the aud- 
ience to who is coming to Boston 
and when. 

WBCN is presenting more 
news and public affairs than 
ever. Their programming in- 
cludes a third world show for 
minority audiences and a wom- 


-en’s show as well. 


Other rock stations geared 
toward Top 40 music include 
WVBF (105.7), WCGY (93.7), 
WBZ (106.7) and WAAF 
(107.3). WAAF is an excellent 
station with programming com- 
parable to WCOZ. The major 
drawback is that it originate in 
Worcester and is tough to pick 
up in Boston. WEEI (103.3) 
plays soft album-oriented rock 
along the lines of Seals & Crofts 
and James Taylor. They also 
broadcast CBS Mystery Thea- 
ter. WROR (98.5) plays oldies 
all the time. 

WCOP (100.7) like its AM sis- 
ter plays country and western. 

The FM dial is loaded with 
dentist’s office stations such as 
WBOS (92.9), WJIB (96.9), 
WPLM (99.1), WSSH (99.5) 
and WWEL (107.9). There may 
be fine lines of distinction be- 
tween these stations, but they all 
produce the same effect of being 
locked in Julie Eisenhower’s 
bathroom. 

WCRB (102.5) is a fine clas- 
sical music station that offers a 
small amount of black-oriented 
jazz on Saturday nights. 

Other stations can be picked 
up on both AM and FM, depen- 
ding upon where you are. Weak 
signals for the most part kept 
them out of this guide. Signals, 
of course, are stronger at night. 

All this should give an idea of 
how valuable your radio really is. 
Switch off the television set and 
flip on the radio to where there’s 
more than meets the ear. 
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View. 
FRAMES, STYLES AND LENSES FOR EVERYONE. 
Harvard Square * Mezzanine ¢ 9:20-5:45pm / Thurs. to 8:30 * 492-1000 
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66 Prospect Street 

MON.-SAT. 8 to 5 

THURS. NITE “tH 8 
899-4650 


THURS. NITE ti 8 
233-3880 329-5140 





D78-14 © E78-14 
F78-14 © 560-15 


4.99" 


F.E.T. 1.81 To '2.39 Per Tire 


G78-14 OR 15 
H78-14 OR 15 © 178-15 


4.119” 


F.E.T, '2.55 To *3.08 Per Tire 











GIDAYS ONLY! 
Mohawk & 


Meteor 
WHITEWALL TIRE 


@FULL 4 PLY POLYESTER 
e WIDE 7-RIB TREAD 
@ GREAT WET TRACTION 


NO DOWN PAYMENT 
6 MONTHS TO PAY 


B78-13 


F.E.T. *1,04 
PER TIRE 














ABLE’S GIANT 


STUDENT RUG SALE 


HALF PRICE AREA RUGS 
ALL SIZES & COLORS -— Shags, Plushes and Splushes 


6’x9’, 9’x12’, 12’x12’, 12’x15"  andailother sizes 





RYA RUGS 


Now $49&up 
Now $89&up 
Now $148 &up 


100% DANISH WOOL 


4’x6’ 
6’x9’ 
9’x12’ 


ORIENTAL DESIGN RUGS 


4’x6’ Now $28&up 
6’x9’ Now $49&up 
8’3”x11’6” Now $99 &up 


BELGIUM MADE 








BIGELOW COMMERCIAL CARPET 
NOW 50% OFF 
LARGE SELECTION IN STOCK 


Excellent For Heavy Wear Areas, Woven Wool and Antron Nylons 











France and the United 
States have more in common 
than just colors of their flags. Is 
it the relationship of chopped 
liver and pate de foie gras or is 
it far-more profound? The an- 
swer to this- intriguing ques- 
tion will be revealed during a 





26 at 5:30 p.m., entitled What 


symposium on Thursday, Oct. . 


Parlons: The French Library 


We Have in Common: France 
and the United States, mod- 
erated by Professor Laurence 
Wylie of Harvard University. 
Participating will be leading 
Francophiles. The public is in- 
vited free of charge. The 
French Library is located at 53 
Marlborough St. 
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CASH AND CARRY RUG CLEANING 





EASY BUDGET TERMS AVAILABLE 
Rank Americard. Free Layaway Pian, Master Unarge, Carte Bianche, American Express 


Tel: 782-5010 


OPEN DAILY Mon: Thru Sat.. 9 to 6. 


Wed. & Fri. Eves. ‘tI 9 p.m. 


able rug cleaners: 


20-30 Franklin St., Allston, Mass. Next to Allston Depot Steak House 














WALTER READE THEATRES DIRECTORY 


195 CAMBRIDGE ST BASE OF BEACON HILL BOSTON 
CHARLES ST MBTA PARKING AVAIL 227-2727 


WINNER OF GRAND JURY/CANNES FILM FESTIVAL AWARD 


¢f ‘\Naric 


— 4SF TURES ON / rae Hp TARKOVSKI pharies 
Sn Taseeenton roe an” Coming Soon! 


ACADEMY AWARD, then the Oscars New England Premiere 


will lose a little of what meaning 
they may have!” 


—Kevin Sanders, WABC-TV 




















"One of the. most moving film experiences 


of the year, and | challenge anyone 


to leave it unaffected and unshaken!”’ 
—Rex Reed, Daily News 


‘Albert Finney and Rachel Roberts 


rode a hr [ETD ARID 
and wonderful experience!” soe Yiwu RACH 


—Richard Eder, New York Times 
rh U6 A FILY BY 
“Acting at it’s very = Fe PETER WATKINS 


highest: Anyone who t Aa n.d. | 66 
cares a rap about ° it Wy eee ii ~ | Edvard 


performance owes . a 
himself this 3 _—___— g 4, M 

emerenal AUBERT FULEY = — era <a peat , 
John Simon, New York Magazine RACHEL HOBENTS > , ~~" WA (| super tive 


ling ed : aibha f ey) | Ai film by x 
— Detz Nee Aa) Watkins. 














-New York Times 


TIMOTHY SURRIL ANTHONY PAGE -E A A WHITEHEAD 
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New England Premiere 
STARTS WEDNESDAY SEPT. 22 charles east 


Coming soon AA New pore 


THE WORLD’S FAVORITE BED-TIME STORY IS 
- FINALLY A BED-TIME STORY... 
































